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FROM BEYOND THE SKY 
TO BENEATH THE SEAS 


In the field of communications, two 
extraordinary events have occurred 
within a short span of time. One was 
the linking of Europe to America by 
the submarine telephone cable. The 
other was the sending of radio signals 
from U.S. satellites in outer space. 


Both achievements depended on de- 
velopments from Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem research. The cable was made 


possible by the development of long- 
life electron tube amplifiers which are 
able to withstand crushing pressure on 
the ocean floor. The satellites derive 
their radio voices from transistors— 
products of basic research in semi- 
conductor physics. 


All of this basic research is done 
for the Bell System by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Here, over 3000 profes- 


Courtesy Mount Wilson Observatory 


sional scientists and engineers explore 
and develop in physics, mathematics, 
electronics, chemistry, mechanical en- 
gineering, even biology — in every art 
and science which can help improve 
electrical communications. 


Through this work at the Labora- 
tories, the Beli System has helped make 
your telephone service the world’s 
finest — and will keep it so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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3 Meals a Day 
... “The publishing of LtCol W. 
F. Frank’s “Mobility for Battalions,” 


in the July GAZETTE was most wel- 


come. His restatement of BGen S. 
L. A. Marshall’s ideas in Marine 
Corps terms is a valuable contribu- 
tion. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to recommend S. L. A. 
Marshall’s Men Against Fire to any 
Marine leaders who may not be 
familiar with it. 





However, I feel I must take up 
the lance and go jousting with LtCol 
Frank on one of his points with 
which I heartily disagree. He advo- 
cates the elimination of “hot chow” 
for combat troops and _ proposes 
training men to do without their 3 
meals a day. This is a dangerous 
idea and would have most harmful 
effects on morale. The value of a 
hot meal to the fighting troops when 
the situation allows is well known 
and universally accepted as a sure 
fire morale builder. Any attempt to 
reduce the number of meals to a 
figure less than 3 (and the elimina- 
tion of hot chow as a relief from the 
monotony of C rations) will result in 
a lowering of troop morale to a con- 
siderable degree. Three meals a day 
and an occasional hot meal off the 
line is one of the few pleasant things 
the combat soldier has to look for- 
ward to. Don’t take it away from 
him. 





In 1950, a contemporary of mine, 
a rifle platoon leader who was a 
great supporter of S. L. A. Marshall, 
came to the same conclusion regard- 
ing 3 meals a day. He installed the 
2 meals a day program within his 
platoon and through an all-out per- 
sonal salesmanship campaign tried to 
sell the idea to his men. He failed 
and in the end was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the program was unsell- 
able. 

In support of this position, let me 
cite the article ‘Merrill's Maraud- 
ers” in the January 1957 issue of 
Harper's Magazine. This piece car- 
ried an account of this famous unit’s 
campaign in Burma during WWII. 
Therein is vividly recounted the ad- 
verse effects on morale and a con- 
tinual preoccupation. with thoughts 
of food when troops were subjected 
to short rations — and bear in mind 
that this was an elite unit. 

Capt K. R. Steele 


Svc Co, MCB 
29 Palms, Calif. 


ON MESS NIGHTS 


... In the March 1957 GazetTre, 
Col Fraser made the point that the 
practice of holding formal dinners 
in mess, or mess nights, was by no 
means a foreign importation in the 
US Navy and Marine Corps, nor a 
new custom either. He is of course 
quite correct. 

The man who really killed off 
the tradition — at least for some 
years — was the Secretary of the 
Navy who dried up  wardroom 
messes throughout the Navy and who 
did his best to exclude sons of Ma- 
rine and Navy officers from ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy: 
Mr. Josephus Daniels. Blood pres- 
sures still soar in the Army and 


* 


Navy Club when _ his 
mentioned. 

Until Mr. Daniels concluded, 49 
years ago, that officers weren’t to be 
trusted to have wine or beer in the 
wardroom (hard liquor had long 
been prohibited), it was the norma] 
practice to hold formal dinners jp 
mess to mark almost any occasion 
of note — particularly the reporting 
or detachment of officers, by way of 
welcome or sendoff. 


name js 


For instance, in going through 
some unpublished reminiscences by 
MajGen George Barnett, 12th Com. 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 1 


came on the following passage 
which certainly supports Col Fra. 
ser’s assertions: 

“The night of the day (12 De 
1897) we reported on the San Fran. 
cisco, lying in Smyrna harbor, the 
wardroom officers gave us a mes 
dinner of welcome; the other guests 
of honor being the departing off. 
cers whose places we were to take, 
An orchestra played throughout the 
dinner, and afterwards, the execu 
tive officer was called upon to re 
spond to a toast... There was quite 
a session after dinner, and Mr, 
Volstead was by no means present.’ 

In other words, the mess_ night 
was a well established custom of the 


Naval Services 60 years ago. More | 


power to those who are renewing it. 
Col R. D. Hein, Jr 
HQMC Washington 25, D.C. 


Ed: For the benefit of younger Marines, 
"Mr. Volstead" was a leading prohibitionist is 
Congress whose name is associated with the 
Prohibition Amendment and its implementing 
legislation. 


THE Solution 


. . . Capt MacMichael’s new ap 
proach to Basic Training in the 
July issue is the solution to the basic 
training problem. 

The hours saved by compaiy 
commanders could be very well be 
spent with their troops. 


How soon can we adopt this new . 


approach? 
Capt M. P. Newton, Jr. 


Ist Bn, 3d Mar, 3d Mar Div 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued on page 5) 








The Gazette will pay $5.00 for each letter published in Message Center 
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Jack: 

Since this ad was prepared, 
Raytheon tubes have been selected 
for six more missiles: Arny's 
Lacrosse (Martin) and Sergeant 
(Sperry Rand); Navy's Tartar 
(Bureau of Ordnance), Regulus I 
and Regulus II (Chance Vought) 5 
Air Force's Thor (Douglas). 






























10 MAJOR U.S. MISSILES 
RELY ON RAYTHEON TUBES 


Crushing acceleration and searing heat must be endured by the 











1. Nike Ajax. Army. Ground-to-air. Prime con- 
tractor: Western Electric. 


2. Sidewinder. Navy. Air-to-air. Prime contrac- 





tors: Philco; General Electric. electronic tubes in guided missiles. Even under these grueling 
Eat. Navy. Surfece-to-sir. Prime contrac- conditions, tiny Raytheon tubes produce guidance impulses 
4.Bomarc. Air Force. Ground-to-air. Prime with steadfast reliability. This reliability is achieved through 
: gall genni Ne Sa capable engineering and painstaking 

5 w lll. Navy. Air-to-air. Prim - b ‘ 4 

im manufacturing and testing techniques. 
6.Talos. Navy. Surface-to-air. Prime contrac- y 

tor: Bendix. The choice of Raytheon Reliable sub- 
7.Hawk. Army and Marine Corps. Ground-to- ini i 

air. Prime contractor: Raytheon. miniature tubes for use in these 10 
8.Nike Hercules. Army. Ground-to-air. Prime missiles is another example of how the 

contractor: Western Electric. 31,000 men and women of Raytheon are 
9. Falcon. Air Force. Air-to-air. Prime contrac- * * ° . 

tor: Hughes Aircraft. contributing to the nation’s security. Excellence in Electronics 
10. Corporal. Army. Ground-to-ground. Prime 

contractors: Fivestone; Gilfillan. RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waitham, Mass. 
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From Normandy to Eniwetok, P. F.C. Joseph Willie Kilroy was there... 
and he'll be out there somewhere when man in space is commonplace! To. 
day, the top astroscientific and missile engineering teams in the country are 
already at work on the fundamental problems of space exploration and the 
manned orbit vehicle. One of those top teams is at Martin—with 30,000 
engineering man-years of experience in missile and space system pioneering. 











Mari 
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Ki Hong Kim 

... During the years 1950-1953, a 
Korean lad named Ki Hong Kim, 
not yet 20 years old, served in the 
Korean Marine Corps, and from time 
to time was detailed for duty with 
the 2d Bn, 7th Mar, Ist Mar Div. 

Badly wounded on several occa- 
sions, he received not only Korean 
decorations but also an American 
Purple Heart, awarded for the seri- 
ous wound he received while mov- 
ing through no-man’s-land to alert a 
Marine position that was being en- 
veloped. Oddly enough, the Navy 
doctor who treated him at that time 
was the man called upon to perform 
an appendectomy for him 5 years 
later, in the Ohio State University 
Hospital. 

Kim is a bright boy. After the 
Korean War was over, some of his 
friends from the Ist Mar Div brought 
him to the States to study chemistry 
at Ohio State University. But now, 
because of certain difficulties, he 
may not be able to finance the re- 
mainder of his studies. He has been 
employed part-time by the chemis- 
try department as a laboratory assist- 
ant, but cannot meet all of his ex- 
penses in this manner. 

Any of Kim’s friends from the 7th 
Marines who would like to help 
should write to: 

Professor William MacNevin 
Department of Chemistry 
417 McPherson Chemical Laboratory 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Capt W. Wiseley 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Problem Answered 


... In your August issue, Sgt Dye 
nailed the training problem to the 
masthead. However, he seemed to 
evade the solution — 4-year enlist- 
ments. 

The recruiting service can now 
abandon 2-year enlistments and rele- 
gate 3-year enlistments to less than 
20 per cent. Let the skeptical look at 
the record racked up by the 8th MC- 
RRD in February 1958. 

Maj M. F. Brumfield 


600 N. Oak 
Hammond, La. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Develop Your Men 


. Modern wars are so compli- 
cated they need fighters who can use 
their own brains. It is time to realize 
that in a tight spot, as in hand-to- 
hand combat, an illiterate former 
hunter, trapper, shepherd or lumber- 
jack has more experience and _ is 
more valuable than a General. 


It is up to you gentlemen to find, 
patronize, develop, and advertise the 
brains and personal initiative of 
your men. This is not so difficult as 
it seems. First, question your men 
and find out what kind of work a 
man has done, his hobbies, and how 
much experience he had in his work. 
Make this experience as valuable to 
the man himself as to his buddies; 
make him proud of it and let him 
show his pride to others. This is the 
first step in developing a man’s self- 





respect and personal initiative. Later 
on, as you become well-acquainted 
with your men, start a friendly psy- 
chological rivalry between the men’s 
experiences. Win their confidence 
and respect, and reward the winner. 
This work and play will pay, be- 
cause you will develop personal ini- 
tiative in your men and as results 
you will get supermen and super- 
fighters. 

In 1905 I was commissioned as a 
19-year-old 2dLt in the Guard Cav- 
alry, Nicholas Officers Collegei in Her 
Majesty’s Crimean Moslem Horse 
Guard Regiment. When I reported 
to the Regiment I got a perfect 
trooper as orderly for my purebred 
horses, but a complete cripple for my 
personal orderly. Ussein Bectash was 
a most strange person. He had lived 
from early childhood with big sheep 
herds in the mountains. He had 
learned some Tartarian when he 
came down from the mountains. He 
did not understand a word in Rus- 
sian and my Tartarian was not very 


6 


good. Later on, the Master Sergeant 
confessed to me that he and all other 
sergeants had been able to do noth- 
ing with Bectash. During inspections 
they had buried him under hay so as 
not to spoil the inspection of the 
Squadron. From the first day, I no- 
ticed that Bectash was shy but will- 
ing. He noticed that I was reluctant 
to get up at 0400 to ride for the 
Squadron drill, so he devised a trick. 
At 0400 he made me sit up in bed 
and handed me a glass of scalding 
hot tea in my hands; the first time 
I got scalded but the trick worked. 


In the first 4 weeks Bectash trans-, 


formed himself into a perfect cav- 
alryman, enjoying a daring step and 
a snappy salute. When the Colonel 
of the Regiment and the 75-year-old 
Mulla came to visit me, both were 
astonished and asked what had I 
done to change Bectash into another 
man. In 4 months Bectash won the 
Merit Medal in a fight with revolu- 
tionaries and was promoted to Cpl. 
The idea was that I had just helped 
him find himself. 


Boris d'Adamowitch Leliwa 
Winchester, NH. 


. Perfect “System” 

. This is in reply to SgtMaj C. J. 
Evers’ letter in the Message Center, 
May 1958, commenting upon my ar- 
ticle, “Privates for General Service,” 
in the Feb 1958 issue. 

SgtMaj Evers takes me to task for 
allegedly implying that the MOS sys- 
tem must go if we are ever to foster 
and maintain happier relationships 
between Marine leaders and the in- 
dividuals under their command; the 
relationships under concern being 
mainly the fitting of a man to his 
task in a way which makes him most 
valuable to the Corps. Or, more ex- 
actly, guiding the right man to the 
right job, which is a general prob- 
lem of continuous concern in every 
large organization today. 

I do not believe that I advocated 
the abolishment of the MOS system, 
although I agree that I may have 
implied that. Personnel classifica- 
tion, with its MOS numbers, DPI, 
and all the rest of the facilities of 
modern personnel accounting, is a 
technique—a “‘system”’; the concept 

f “general service” is a principle. 
The 2 are not in conflict. Indeed, 
they are both necessary to a great 


degree in any successful phase of 
Corps operations. 

However, one of the points | 
to make in my article is that the per. 
fect “system” is far from the answer, 
I’m certain that the SgtMaj has 
seen outfits perfectly run — by the 
“system”—and yet has observed that 
they lacked a certain something; that 
they just weren’t first-rate. 


If you feed first-rate material into 











the system, you have a good chance 
of coming out with a first-rate out 
fit. Since first-rate material isn’t al 
ways available, the good leader ha 
to look behind the system. He does 
his real work with the apparent mis 
fits and malcontents. He “creates’ 
his outfit from the material at hand 


SgtMaj Evers said that the goal of 
personnel classification is to “discor 
er the individual’s capabilities and 
experiences right at the beginning dl 
his career and capitalize on them’ 
That’s wonderful—an excellent ideal 
to strive for — but I simply can’t b¢ 
lieve that the system can do the 
“capitalizing” part of the job. There 
are many officers and NCOs wh 
can, however, if given the chant 
Or more exactly, if they will take 
the chance. 2 

Name, age, birth-date, rifle- range 
scores, date last returned from over 
seas, PEBD, GCT score, formal edit 
cation, employment history — these 
and other factual data are nece ! 
and can best be handled today 
machine accounting procedures. 

But, attitudes and capabilities? X 
That’s where leadership takes ovely 


Capt T. K. Thoms 
Shirley Ave. 4 


Euclid, Ohio = 
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FROM THE SNOWS OF FUJIYAMA 
TO THE SANDS OF FLORIDA 


The Lockheed C-130 HERCULES, now in 
service with the United States Air Force 
at Ashiya Air Base, Japan, won its “go 
anywhere, haul anything” reputation 


the hard way. 


In snow landing and take-off tests at 
Bemidji, Minnesota, the “Ski-130” 
HERCULES performed prodigious feats of 
strength and power. At 124,000 pounds 
gross take-off weight the ski-equipped 
HERCULES was airborne in 2,100 feet. 
Carrying the same payload it landed 
and stopped in only 1,200 feet. 


At Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, the 


Feats of Hercules No. & 


C-130 HERCULES (weighing “110,000 
pounds) landed on sand and stopped in 
947 feet. Take-offs from sand, with the 
same load, averaged only 1,500 feet. 

This famous aerial “strongman” can 
carry 90% of all types of missiles now 
operational with, and under develop- 
ment for, the U.S. Armed Forces. The 
C-130 HERCULES is now in world-wide 
service, or scheduled for delivery to: 
USAP’s Tactical Air Command, U.S. 
Air Forces-Europe, Pacific Air Force, 
Air Photo and Charting Service, other 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces, and 


the Royal Australian Air Force. 


Lockheed means leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation « GEORGIA DIVISION « Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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LOYAL COMPETTTION 


THE LIFE-ESSENCE O} 
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POCIOCDOCDIOUX FOCDION 


F ALL HUMAN POWERS OPER- 


ating on the affairs of mankind,” 
said Henry Clay in a speech to the 
Senate in 1832, ‘none is greater than 
that of competition.” He spoke, of 
course, as an American addressing 
an American audience; his opinion 
was drawn from experience gained 
within the American social order. As 
such, it was justified; for competi- 
tion was then, and continues to this 
day to be, the life-essence of Ameri- 
can society. Foreign observers of the 
American scene have adhered with 
remarkable consistency to this char- 
acterization, from De Tocqueville in 
the early 1930’s noting “with what 
feverish ardor the Americans pursue 
their own welfare and... the vague 
dread that constantly torments them 
lest they should not have chosen the 
shortest path which may lead to it,” 
to Harold Laski remarking after 
WWII our “universal passion for 
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physical prosperity . . . the idea of 
the dynamic career . . . the zeal for 
individual accumulation.” 

The peculiarly American charac- 
ter of this competitive spirit seems to 
have been a product of our environ- 
ment. Personal ambition, certainly, 
is not peculiar to Americans. The 
unique character of the American 
environment was compounded of 
our conditions of complete political 
equality and relative freedom from 
the social barriers of the Old World, 
added to the virtually unlimited op- 
portunities afforded by the natural 
resources of a virgin continent. 
Here, as rarely before in any other 
land, the “career open to talent” has 
offered challenge and rich reward 
impartially. The basis of our govert- 
ment has been the equality of indi- 
viduals before the law and at the 
ballot-box; the basis of our economy 
has been equality of opportunity. 
Our astounding economic progres 
has been powered by the release of 
individual energies generated by the 
incentives of our environment. 

The military policy evolved by 
this free and competitive society for 
its protection against enemies for 
eign and domestic has been —im- 
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By George Fielding Eliot 


escapably —a product of the society 
which evolved it. 

The pwotessional military officers 
who are the instruments of that pol- 
icy and aid in its development are, 
as individuals, also products of the 
society they are sworn to protect. 

They were born into and grew up 
within American families and in the 
competitive climate of American life. 
“The American,” notes Gabriel A. 
Almond, “views himself and his fam- 
ily as in a state of competition with 
other individuals and families for 
success and achievement. .. . What 
he appears to want are the material 
evidences of success — money, posi- 
tion and the consumer-goods of the 
moment. While the stress is toward 
money, or what money can buy, the 
important thing is not the money it- 
self, but the sense of accomplishment 
or fulfillment which it gives.” No 
young man who has grown up in this 
atmosphere— whether his particular 
family experience has been one of 
success or disappointment — can lay 
aside the innate attitudes and urges 
of the competitive society by the sim- 
ple act of putting on a uniform for 
the first time. 

Of course, he can, in time, acquire 


an altered set of values. His “sense 
of accomplishment or fulfillment” 
may cease to be chiefly dependent on 
money and become re-oriented to- 
ward goals of professional accom- 
plishment, of worthy responsibility 
rather than by the size of his bank 
account and the sumptuousness of 
his house and his motor-car. The 
simple “well done” of a revered chief 
may become of greater importance 
to him than being elected to the 
board of directors of a great corpo- 
ration. But if he achieves these 
guerdons it will be because the spirit 
of competition still burns brightly in 
his heart. He may have changed his 
criteria of successful competition, 
but he cannot insulate himself from 
the competitive American climate. 
Time was when this latter state- 
ment might have been open to chal- 
lenge. Time was when the American 
youth who became an officer with- 
drew into the shadows of cloistered 
seclusion from the mainstream of 
American life and if he stayed in 
uniform, gradually acquired, in gen- 
teel poverty, a scornful tolerance for 
the individualistic material values 
which motivated the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. He derived some 
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sardonic satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that only his self-sacrifice, and 
that of others who wore his cloth, 
stood between those values and the 
challenge of potential foes. Mean- 
while he did his duty, little regarded 
by those he protected save when 
challenge became so blatant as to 
force itself on the popular attention, 
and forgotten again thereafter as 
soon as he had dealt with the danger 
thus presented. His incentives—save 
in actual war— were of necessity 
drawn from within himself, from his 
own inner reservoirs of pride, of loy- 
alty and of dedication, for his ad- 
vancement in his profession de- 
pended not on individual merit but 
on the slow ascent of the seniority 
ladder; it came to the sloth and the 
laggard and to the faithful and dili- 
gent officer in equal measure. His 
competition was not for his material 
progress, but for his own self-respect 
and the esteem of his professional 
associates. 

But the days of cloistered detach- 
ment have gone forever. The chang- 
ing international climate has at last 
compelled the American people to 
maintain in time of peace (or at 
least in the absence of immediate 
armed conflict) substantial military 
forces both active and reserve, widely 
scattered throughout the nation, 
visibly present in every state and 
large community, and absorbing the 
bulk of the public revenues for their 
support. 

In 1908—just 50 years ago—there 
were less than 7,000 active commis- 
sioned officers in our armed forces. 
Today more than 300,000 commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Air Force are on 
active duty. 

The military profession now forms 
a major segment of American profes- 
sional life. It compares favorably in 
numbers with other learned profes- 
sions; thus the census of 1950 shows 
that there are 192,000 physicians and 
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surgeons, 170,000 lawyers, 167,000 
clergymen in the United States. The 
professional officers of the services 
and their families no longer live al- 
most wholly in government quarters 
on army posts and naval stations; 
many of their homes are in the midst 
of civilian communities. The posts 
and stations themselves cover far 
more ground than they used to, and 
are of far greater importance to the 
affairs of the adjacent civilian com- 
munities and have much closer con- 
tact with them. Children of military 
families are growing up amidst all 
the hurly-burly of our competitive 
society and are acquiring its values 
as they look forward to its rewards. 
It is still possible for the officer to 
keep his own “‘sense of accomplish- 
ment or fulfillment” oriented to- 
ward the goals of his profession, but 
he is far more conscious than for- 
merly of the criteria of civilian suc- 
cess and of the material rewards 
which fulfillment of those criteria 
bring. 

Moreover, his chosen profession is 
no longer without value in the civil- 
ian market place. It requires of him 
a degree of technical preparation 
and consistent progress beyond the 
imagination of the officer of only 50 
years ago. The weaponry and mili- 
tary equipment of today are among 
the principal products of American 
industry, and the talents which de- 
sign, develop, operate and maintain 
them are identical in many respects 
with those required to produce 
them. Contacts between the person- 
nel of the armed forces and of arms- 
producing industry grow closer as 
the complexity of weapons increases. 
The material rewards of civilian 
competition are no longer beyond 
the reach of the accomplished mili- 
tary officer even at the later stages of 
his career. His experience has a mar- 
ketable yalue rather than being, as 
it used to be, a handicap to civilian 
employment. The civilians with 


whom he is thrown into contact jn 
the performance of his duty are for 
the most part men who have gone 
far beyond him in the drive toward 
material rewards. ‘Their families liye 
more luxuriously. Their children 
have better educational prospects, 

What influence, then, keeps 0 
many able officers in uniform? 

Loyalty, for one. Loyalty to a 
country which is faced with its most 
terrible threat—a threat which could 
not be countered without accom. 
plished professional officers. Loyalty 
to his service, which has been bred 
into him by training and by associa. 
tion with others likewise motivated, 
Loyalty to persons — to chiefs whom 
he has served and who have in their 
turn extended loyalty to him. io sub 
ordinates who look te him for guid 
ance and support. 

But loyalty alone is not a sufficient 
explanation. For the American off- 
cer, the ‘sense of accomplishment or 
fulfillment” is still necessary, and the 
drive behind it is the inbred Ameri- 
can spirit of competition. In fore. 
sighted — perhaps instinctive — rec. 
ognition of this fact, the officer’s ca- 
reer today has been made more “a 
career open to talent” than it used 
to be. Advancement in grade, and 
the recognition which goes with it, 
is far more dependent than formerly 
upon individual effort and merit, 
Promotion by selection, with merit 
as the touchstone, and elimination 
of those not selected for advance- 
ment, is now the rule. This process 
gives greater scope and offers greater 
reward to the competitive spirit. In 
so doing, our modern military policy 
follows the norms of the competitive 
society which it serves, a society 
which depends for its motive power 
—as already remarked — on incen- 
tives which result in the voluntary 
output of individual energies. The 
result has been the production, espe 
cially in the higher echelons of the 
military hierarchy, of an officer corps 
of superb professional qualities — as 
the character of .the leadership of 
our forces in WWII and the Korean 
war most emphatically attests when 
compared with that available in 
some of the earlier wars of our his 
tory 

Indeed the American officer of to 
day finds himself living, from the 
day he first dons a uniform, in a se€§ 
ment of society no less motivated by 
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the competitive spirit than any other, 
though with its own criteria of “ac- 


* complishment or fulfillment.” Upon 


the extent to which he can adjust his 
yalue-orientation to these new cri- 
teria, depends his future value to his 
service; for if he cannot make this 
adjustment he will either leave the 
service at the earliest opportunity, 
or remain in it through sheer inertia, 
a prey to frustration and discontent, 
or become a positive threat to its 
integrity. The officer who reaches 
the heights of professional repute is 
he who makes the goals of the mili- 
tary profession his own and who 
seeks to attain them with a competi- 
tive vigor no less intense, though 
channeled and governed by a deep- 
ening sense of loyalty and of dedica- 
tion, than that displayed by civilians 
of comparable energies. 

Competition, let us repeat, is the 
life-essence of American society; and 
within that society, the life-essence 
of the American military profession 
is loyal competition—dedicated com- 
petition if you like. 

Without the spiritual quality of 
loyalty, there would be nothing to 
distinguish the military profession 
from many others — no distant star 
save that of self-advancement; yet in 
the military profession the final an- 
swers are written not in ink on bal- 
ance sheets, but in blood on battle- 
fields where men offer up their lives 
that their country may live. 

Without the practical spur of com- 
petition, there would be no assur- 
ance that the upper levels of military 
responsibility would be reached by 
the best, the most vigorous, the most 
capable leaders: there would be no 


. certainty that the American military 


profession could stay the course, 
could keep up with the fierce and 
furious pace of twentieth century 
technology, could match, in that 
race of life and death, the ultimate 
competition of the enemy. 

The spirit of loyal competition 
within the officer corps of our mili- 
tary establishment is nourished, 
however, by deeper roots than those 
of mere personal ambition. The re- 
solve to excel, “the wish to be first” 
which Emerson asserts to be im- 
planted in every child of our race, 
takes many forms in American mili- 
tary life. In all our military services 
there are competitions between units 
at every level of organization, cover- 
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ing many aspects of military efficien- 
cy from battle-readiness to neat 
housekeeping. With athletic compe- 
tition the fledgling officer becomes 
acquainted very early in his career, 
and when he comes to wear eagles (if 


‘he ever does) he will find himself 


still excited not only over the annual 
Army-Navy classic, but about the 
baseball team of his post or his ship’s 
raceboat crew. By that time he will 
know a great deal about the relation 
between all kinds of unit competi- 
tions and the quality of the unit as 
a fighting team, and about the rela- 
tion between the quality of unit and 
the career of its commander. But by 
that time, also, if his record is such 
that it gives him reasonable pros- 
pects of one day exchanging his 





eagles for stars, it will give evidence 
that he has applied much more time 
and effort to the twin ends of doing 
a good job for his superiors (and his 
country) and taking good care of his 
subordinates than he has to polish- 
ing apples. If he has imbibed so 
deeply at the fount of loyalty that 
loyalty “up and down” has become 
his second nature his record will 
show it, his chiefs will know it and so 
will every last man of any command 
he has held. In establishing such a 
record, an officer may be said to be 
competing with his peers for prizes 
which only a few may hope to win; 
but if he competes in the spirit of 
loyalty up and down, as the services 
understand that term, success will 
not be begrudged him. 

Not all, nor even most of such an 
officer’s period of service will, how- 
ever, under present conditions, be 


spent in actual command of units, or 
even in duty which brings him into 
daily contact with such commands, 
such as staff assignments at unit 
headquarters. The diversity of mod- 
ern life, the widening responsibili- 
ties of military policy in the spec- 
trum of national policy as a whole, 
the continuing peril arising from the 
implacable hostility of the commu- 
nist powers, the complexity of weap- 
ons and of the industrial processes of 
weapons procurement, have com- 
bined to diversify the tasks which 
must be performed or participated 
in by military officers. Duty in the 
Pentagon or on joint or inter-allied 
staffs at home and overseas; with 
Military Assistance Groups in for- 
eign lands; with civilian and special- 
ized agencies, reserve components, 
schools and training centers; techni- 
cal assignments in research, develop- 
ment and test activities, and admin- 
istrative duties of great variety are 
among the tasks which the modern 
officer must face during his career. 
The key development which in a 
single generation has brought about 
this great diversification and broad- 
ening of the functions of the mili- 
tary officer has been the slowly dawn- 
ing concept “of national security as 
a function that encompasses the re- 
sponsibilities of both military and 
non-military agencies, and that there- 
by converts the military into part- 
ners in an enterprise greater than 
their own.” Under the influence of 
this concept, which largely stems 
from the experience of WWII as 
developed in the cold-war period 
that followed—and especially in the 
rise of the United States as the prin- 
cipal member of a series of military 
alliances — the old traditional func- 
tions of the military officer have 
been modified in two ways: “First, 
officers have become increasingly 
concerned with international affairs, 
that is to say, with the premises of 
military policy, with the purposes 
for which and the terms on which 
military forces will be deployed. 
They have moved upstream toward 
the fountain springs of national pol- 
icy. Second, their support functions 
— supply, finance, research and de- 
velopment, public relations, man- 
power management and the like — 
have grown more numerous, difficult 
and important. They have moved 
downstream toward the point where 
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the river widens into a bay far broad- 
er than any they have ever traveled 
before.” 


There is danger in this — danger 
that the old professional values will 
begin to fray at the edges, that new 
motivations will make their appear- 
ance: motivations wholly consistent 
with the mores of the competitive 
society as a whole, but foreign to the 
spirit of loyal competition which 
distinguishes the military segment of 
that society. There can be no escap- 
ing the fact that military officers to- 
day must participate in many deci- 
sions and much policy-planning in 
which there is great civilian interest, 
not merely from the viewpoint of 
national security, but from economic 
and party-politics angles. To the ex- 
tent that officers permit themselves 
to acquire motivations originating 
in non-military contentions, much 
less to take sides or allow themselves 
to be made use of by the parties 
thereto, they impair the security of 
the nation—a security which de- 
pends now more than ever upon a 
corps of officers imbued with the 
military ideals of loyalty and dedica- 
tion. 

Moreover they set an example 
which will not pass unnoticed by 
junior officers. In these days of the 
nuclear-jet-electronic technological 
revolution, tremendously increased 
responsibilities will lie upon the 
shoulders of comparatively junior 
leaders, should the dread day of bat- 
tle ever come. The public mind is 
beclouded and confused by the size 
and potential violence of modern 
weaponry; but —as BGen S. L. A. 
Marshall puts it in the August, 1957, 
issue of Army — “unless man func- 
tions superbly under any and all 
conditions of war as it is now en- 
visaged, all our highly destructive 
means and all our new methods will 
be useless.” No duty of senior offi- 
cers today is so exigent as that of de- 
veloping the junior leaders who 
must meet the terrible demands of 
the nuclear battlefield—or, being 
visibly ready to do so, prevent that 
battlefield from ever becoming real- 
ity. It is not only senior officers actu- 
ally exercising command upon whom 
this responsibility rests: all who 
wear the insignia of the higher 
grades have a part in this task by the 
force of the example which they set. 

So far, that example has been not 
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only sound but on the whole inspir- 
ing. Few indeed have been those 
who have sullied the bright escutch- 
eon. Considering the pressures from 
without, considering the temptations 
offered and the ingenious sophistries 
with which they have been coated, 
the record is little short of miracu- 
lous. It bears high testimony to the 
quality of the ideals in which our 
professional officers have been reared, 
and to the fidelity with which those 
ideals have been adhered to. In the 
preservation of these ideals, the 
spirit of loyal competition has been 
the cement which has held together 
the foundations upon which our edi- 


fice of military organization rests, 
and at the same time the source of 
the energy which has built the edifice 
stone by stone from its earliest be- 
ginnings. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that the ingredient of loyalty 
has been the cement, the ingredient 
of competition the source of energy. 
The more challenging the problems 
to be solved, the greater the energy 
that must be applied to their solu- 
tion. 

Now the energy which is generated 
by the competitive spirit has its well- 
springs deep in our history; it is our 
American heritage, our way of ac- 
complishing our ends. The well- 
springs of the loyalty with which 
that energy is tempered in the mili- 
tary profession lie deep in our his- 
tory also, and their flow is kept fresh 
and sparkling for each generation of 
fledgling officers by the seniors who 
teach and train them in the tradi- 
tions, the duties and the pride of the 
particular service whose uniform 
they wear. In each case the final 





loyalty thus inculcated —the highes, 


altar in the temple — is loyalty to 


country. But the symbolism and the . 


spirit of that loyalty is expressed — 
translated to the individual’s cop. 
sciousness — through the channel of 
devotion to his service, of pride in 
its past glories and confidence in g 
future no less glorious. 

No officer would be worth very 
much, either to his service or to his 
country, who did not believe with all 
his heart in the value of his service, 
in the vital importance of its contri- 
bution to the national security. Mili- 
tary history contains many instances 
when regiments have vied with each 

ey 
\ 5 


Ni 


other to see which should be the first 
to plant its colors on the hostile ram- 
parts — to the extent that men have 
given their lives to win the honor. 
So do our armed services—the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force— 
contend with each other, each claim: 
ing the place of pride, each inspired 
by “the wish to be first” in the de 
fense of the nation which all serve. 
Translated into the complexities of 
military policy and the _ tortuous 
paths of weapons production and de 
velopment, the assignment (and the 
definition) of roles and missions, the 
allotment of funds in the annual 
budgets, this inter-service emulation 
creates considerable noise, not 10 


say heat. Civilian observers — even 


those with enough administrative of 
Congressional experience to know 
better — are often inclined to think 
that inter-service competition is 4 
bad thing, that there ought to be 
more centralized authority, more de 
cision-making at the top. 

Few would deny that national de 
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fense is now big business, and that 
the Department of Defense is the 
largest organized enterprise in our 
economy. But it is an American en- 
terprise, operated and directed by 
Americans who react to American 
incentives; the neat little rectangular 
blocks on its innumerable organiza- 
tional charts each represent one or 
more American human beings. This 
isa truth which must ever be kept in 
mind in juggling with the little 
blocks. 

In an able paper on military re- 
search and development prepared 
for the Rand Corporation, Charles 
Hitch remarks: ‘‘As a nation we are 
presumably committed to free com- 
petitive enterprise. Anyone who pro- 
posed that we eliminate competition 
and duplication in research in, for 
example, the American chemical in- 
dustry by central planning, coordi- 
nation and knocking heads together 
would be denounced as either a so- 
cialist or a promoter of cartels. But 
whenever we think we have reason 
to be dissatisfied with military R & D 
we criticize it for precisely those fea- 
tures which it has in common with 
R&D in the competitive economy. 
Instead of taking the best practices 
in our more progressive industries as 
a guide for the military services, we 
plump for a highly centralized bu- 
reaucracy.” 


The fact is that, for Americans at 
least, competition is the best way to 
produce energy, and duplication — 
another bad word—is often the 
quickest means to a chosen end. In 
the civilian economy, he who works 
hardest and gets his product on the 
market first may reap financial re- 
ward. In the military field, the re- 
ward to be reaped for being first 
may well be national survival — 
with a correspondingly drastic pen- 
alty for being second. 

This does not mean that military 
competition at any level—including 
inter-service competition in weapons 


development or any other field — 
should be entirely uncontrolled and 
uncoordinated. It does mean that it 
should not be suppressed, that it is 
a vital force which should be kept 
alive, encouraged within reasonable 
limits, made use of to the maximum 
degree consistent with sound over-all 
control by the Government of its 
military forces. 

In the paper just cited, the author 
observes: “No ingenious expert in 
the field of management has ever 
devised a half-way effective substi- 
tute within government for the in- 
centives of a competitive economy — 
the carrot and stick incentives asso- 
ciated with competitive firms risking 
their own money and subjected to 
the test of impersonal markets.” 
That is true to a degree — neverthe- 
less inter-service competition, and 
the competition within each service 
of individuals and subordinate agen- 
cies provides at least a partial substi- 
tute. Yet almost all proposals for 
“improving” our military establish- 
ment, as Mr. Hitch observes, “are 
aimed at strengthening central plan- 
ning and coordination, adding new 
layers of authority, and getting rid 
of what little desirable duplication 
and competition we have left. They 
would create neat, dead, bureau- 
cratic monopolies.” 

As Professor John D. Millett of 
Columbia University, co-author of 
the Hoover Commission task force 
on departmental management asks, 
“Why should we seek a monolithic 
administrative structure in a politi- 
cal society whose very strength is in 
its diversity, its varied and compet- 
ing centers of power?” 

This is indeed not the American 
way of doing things. 

Least of all should we venture to 
introduce such a system into the 
military establishment, upon which 
the very survival of our society as a 
whole may depend: not only because 
it is foreign to our political prac- 
tices, but because it cannot be oper- 








ated by American officers in the 
spirit of loyal competition which is 
the governing characteristic of the 
American military profession. 

The true basis of our civil-military 
relations, as Professor S. J. Hunting- 
ton points out, lies in maintaining a 
just equilibrium between the civil 
and military powers, one which shall 
maximalize objective civilian control 
on the one hand, and military pro- 
fessionalism on the other. On the 
military side, the spirit of loyal com- 
petition is vital to such an equi- 
librium. 

If it is over-controlled, denied ex- 
pression and accomplishment at suc- 
cessive levels of the military hier- 
archy, it will atrophy — or solidify 
into a shape which will be some- 
thing other than American. 

Somehow our political leaders — 
and those who set them in high 
office — must come to understand 
that in our military profession as in 
others, it is the competitive spirit 
which generates energy and _ pro- 
duces progress: and to understand 
likewise the need for preserving the 
restraints of loyalty and dedication 
which temper the spirit of competi- 
tion and guide it toward the military 
ideal of selfless service to the State— 
keeping these restraints alive by 
tending with. reverent hands the 
well-springs of their origins. 

Only by understanding and accept- 
ing the fact that the military institu- 
tions of the United States, like her 
political, social and economic insti- 
tutions, must have an American 
character and be worthy of the confi- 
dence of Americans, can this nation 
continue to. enjoy security in a 
troubled world. In this way alone 
can we possess, now and for the fu- 
ture, a military establishment which, 
in the words of our first President, 
shall continue to “appear truly re- 
spectable in the Eyes of our Friends 
and formidable to those who would 
otherwise become our enemies.” 

US @ MC 








He Me 


Testing... 


@ THE succULENCE (?) OF C RATION HASH was tested one moonless night in Korea, while I was occupying 
a listening post (temporarily) with another Marine. Hearing a faint rattle from the concertina strung 
across our front — where pebble-filled cans served as signals of intrusion— my companion immediately 
dug into his parka pocket. “We'll find out who’s down there,” he whispered hoarsely. Cocking his arm, 
he let fly with what I thought was a grenade. When no explosion came, I asked if he’d pulled the pin. 
“Pulled the pin, hell; that was a can of hash. If it comes back. we'll know there’s some commies down 


there!” 
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PRESERVATION, is one of the strongest 


inherent traits of all living things, | 
The manifestations of this instinct — 


in nature are many and varied. The 
porcupine has a fearsome array of 
quills to discourage would-be attack- 
ers. The turtle has an armor-plated 
skin into which he can withdraw 
and sit out unpleasant circum 
stances. The opossum uses psychol- 


ogy; when confronted with a difficult | 
situation he rolls over and _ plays _ 


dead. The skunk, of course, has a 
more indirect though equally effec 
tive protective mechanism. 

These creatures, however, are pik- 
ers at developing protective devices 
when compared to some of our more 
imaginative Marine Corps adminis 
trators. Under the guise of con 
trolling correspondence, they forge 
a bewildering array of shackles 
which provide them almost 100 per 
cent protection in the paperwork 
jungle. 

Unfortunately, this protection, 
while valuable to the individual, is 
not without cost to the Marine 
Corps in terms of delays, extra mat 
hours (and in some cases extra per 


sonnel), extra office supplies, extra 


office equipment, and extra office 
space. These, as we are gradually 
learning, mean extra dollars. 

Just what are these protective de 
vices. and how can one recognile 
them? Essentially, they are, in the or 
der of waste involved: logs, duplica: 
tion of files, excessive review of out 
going documents, receipting for ul 
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STRIKE OFF THOSE 


classified documents, and date-time 
stamping of incoming documents. 

Logs come in many forms. There 
are logs of incoming messages, logs 
of outgoing messages, logs of incom- 
ing unclassified correspondence, logs 
of outgoing unclassified correspon- 
dence, et al. What is even worse, 
they are frequently kept at all eche- 
lons in a headquarters, so that one 
document may be logged-in as many 
as 3, 4, or even more logs in one 
headquarters. Usually the informa- 
tion recorded in the log includes: 
from; to; date; subject; date re- 
ceived, routed to; replied to (date); 
reply signed by; file location; etc. 

Most such logs are a complete and 
inexcusable waste and serve no use- 
ful purpose, particularly when they 
duplicate other control procedures— 
as often happens. 

The best source of the information 
contained in such logs are the docu- 
ments (incoming) or the official file 
copy of documents (outgoing) them- 
selves. These documents or official 
file copies can be obtained as read- 
ily from an efficient filing system as 
the information regarding the docu- 
ments can be located in the appro- 
priate log. 

Control of important mail may be 
necessary in some organizations es- 
pecially where replying to correspon- 
dence is not emphasized as an action 
desk responsibility. However, even 
in these organizations, there are bet- 
ter ways of effecting this control 
than through logs; e. g., preparation 
of an additional copy of the routing 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
SHACKLES! 


By Lt Col. F. C. Bacon 


sheet for retention in a tickler file. 
This, of course, will be limited to 
that small portion of the mail (less 
than 15 per cent) which should re- 
ceive a routing sheet. 

Logs are usually recommended 
only in controlling classified mater- 
ial where the volume of such mater- 
ial is too small to warrant a card con- 
trol system (less than 20 classified 
documents per day). 

At one large headquarters, action 
officers became concerned because it 
frequently took from 2 to 3 days for 
mail to get from the mail room to 
the action desk. A survey revealed 
that the delay was caused by the 
mail “control” procedures which 
created a king-sized bottleneck at 
the logging clerk’s desk. After a 
rather large struggle, the log was 
abolished along with other unneces- 
sary controls; the net result being 
that mail began reaching action 
desks within 2 to 3 hours from the 
time it arrived in the mail room. 
Also, none of the dire predictions of 
lost mail or late replies materialized. 

Another large organization has 
even gone so far as to abolish the use 
of routing slips with no ill effects. 

Duplication of files results when 
inefficient filing procedures cause un- 
acceptable delays in finding required 
documents in official files. Then, to 
keep the “Old Man” happy, inter- 
mediate administrators start, or ex- 
pand, their own files. Action offices 
and even interested offices start pull- 
ing off copies for their own “desk 
files.”” These bootleg files need extra 


copies and extra filing cabinets which 
cost extra dollars. 

The worst feature of this practice 
ensues when incoming documents 
are retained in these bootleg files 
rather than being sent to the official 
files. Naturally, this causes even 
more problems for the official files 
personnel when they try to find 
these documents for other staff agen- 
cies; or, as occasionally happens, for 
the very office which holds the docu- 
ment in its own files. 

The ill effects of duplicate filing 
can be avoided only by a vigorous 
and continuing records management 
program. Official files must main- 
tain a high rate of efficiency and 
duplicate files must be uprooted at 
an early stage in their development. 
All requests for filing cabinets 
should be cause for a close look at 
the requesting agencies’ records 
holdings. 

Excessive review of outgoing docu- 
ments creates delays and dissipates 
administrative and executive effort 
without an accompanying increase in 
perfection. This is a particularly ex- 
pensive procedure when smooth 
drafts rather than rough drafts are 
used to gain the required concur- 
rences and/or approval. 

One review of the smooth draft by 
a competent individual for typo- 
graphical accuracy and proper for- 
mat, enclosures and assembly should 
be adequate for any but the most im- 
portant documents. All necessary re- 
views of the content of the document 
should have been accomplished in 
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rough draft form and should have 
been limited to the action office, any 
offices having a functional interest 
in the contents, and the individual 
who will sign the document. 

In one organization as much as 50 
per cent of available typing time was 
being spent on retyping smooth 
drafts. Frequently, a smooth draft 
was retyped for no other reason than 
that one individual reviewing the 
document did not agree with the 
originator’s or another reviewer's 
choice of words which adequately 
expressed the idea being communi- 
cated. 

This situation was overcome by 
requiring that only one rough draft 
be routed through to the approving 
office. Each individual reviewing 
this document was then required to 
use a different colored pencil in mak- 
ing any corrections or comments. 
Thus, it was quickly determined who 
was “nit picking” and who was mak- 
ing worthwhile contributions. 

Receipting is a particularly nefar- 
ious practice when applied to other 
than classified material. When ap- 
plied to unclassified mail, it indicates 
that something is basically wrong 
with the administrative machinery of 
the organization, and what is even 
worse, a lack of trust and confidence. 

Receipting may be accomplished 
by requiring a signature in a log, on 
a routing sheet, on a copy of the doc- 
ument, or on a specially prepared 
form. In either case, it should be 
quickly abolished. 

Date-time stamping is another un- 
necessary and expensive practice of 
some of our more gadget-happy and 
inspired administrators. They are 
not content upon receiving a doc- 
ument, no matter how trivial, until 
they have imprinted on the back 
thereof a neat design showing the 
date and time it was placed under 
the stamp. This, in most cases, is 
their badge of office and they wear 
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it with pride. 

It is not unusual to find as many 
as a half-dozen of these imprints on 
the back of a very routine and un- 
important document that does not 
even require a reply. 

Only documents such as Congres- 
sional mail, contracts, invoices, and 
the like should be date-time stamped 
and then only at one point in an or- 
ganization. 

While these are not all the pro- 
tective devices, they are the major 
ones which signal poor administra- 
tive practices. They are easily rec- 
ognized. However, responding to 
these signals by doing something 
about them is another matter. The 
administrator will defend them with 
violent protestations and predictions 
of the worst sort of consequences be- 
falling the administrative machinery 
of the organization should they be 
eliminated. 

Whoever would assault these for- 
tresses must first equip himself with 
a detailed knowledge of sound ad- 
ministrative practices (NAVEXOS 
P-1209, A Guide to Simplified Mail 
Operations, is a good start). 

He must prove to the administra- 
tor that he knows as much about the 
administrative practices and corres- 
pondence procedures under exami- 
nation as does the individual in 
charge of them before he can gain a 
willing acceptance of the changes. 
This takes time and patience; fre- 
quently more than one is able, or 
cares, to expend in this area; which, 
of course, is the principal reason that 
such expensive practices continue to 
exist. 

More important than eliminating 
these practices is the need to im- 
prove the climate which nourishes 
their growth. All too often such 
practices are invented after an ad- 
ministrator has been subjected to 
some abuse when he could not im- 
mediately lay his hands on a desired 





document. Even though the pre. 
ferred solution would be to improve 
his administrative practices, he wij] 
develop a new control mechanism 
to ward off future unpleasantries, 

We should all be more appreci. 
ative of the big job that the adminis. 
trator does for us. We should ree. 
ognize that any unusual demands 
made upon him or his staff will nor. 
mally interfere with the routine he 
has established to provide us the best 
possible service. 

What is even more important, we 
should realize that our instructions 
to them should be more explicit. In 
their efforts to do a good job, they 
will usually give undue importance 
or urgency to a routine need stated, 
in non-routine terms. . 

We are all familiar with the sity 
ation where the “Old Man” says 
would like to see some document 
He doesn’t express any time requ 
ment, but each time this requé 
passes down the chain of comm 
a few more degrees of urgency 
cranked into it. As usually hap 
everybody drops what they are doi 
to help find the document. Th 
after the whole office routine hi 
been completely disrupted and 
document has been delivered to 
“Old Man,” he asks that it be h 
until the next morning. Had 
stated this in the first place, the 
quest could have been satisfacto 
handled without disrupting the é 
tire office. 

We should therefore develop 
greater appreciation of the impact 
our comments and _ instructions 
our administrative personnel. Be 
specific. If we really need the docu 
ment immediately, we should say 80; 
but at the same time we should be 
prepared for a delay in other at- 
ministrative work. If there is no 
need for haste, we should say so at 
the time we make our request, not 
after everything else has been 
dropped to respond to it. 

Additionally, when that infre 
quent occasion arises that the ad 
ministrative machinery cannot pro 
duce the desired result to an exact 
ing degree, we should not be too 
quick in criticising. One hundred 
per cent perfection is seldom attain- 
able in even the most precisely et 
gineered machine; in an administra 
tive mechanism, it is too expensive 
to even contemplate. US # MC 
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Preserver of Peace... 








It sees... 
thinks... 
warns aes 


BMEWS— Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
—is under development to provide a scientific 
answer to the detection of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. In its various functions, it will be 
one of the electronic wonders of the age. The 
unblinking eyes of its strategically located radars 
are being developed to detect an onrushing missile 
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OUR WATCHDOG OF THE FIRMAMENT 





thousands of miles away. Almost at once electronic 
computers will determine altitude, course and 
speed, and set in motion the necessary defense 
apparatus. RCA acknowledges its tremendous re- 
sponsibility as prime contractor for the design and 
construction of BMEWS-—so vital to our country’s 
defense and so effective as an instrument for peace. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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#@ A COMPANY OF RECONNAISSANCE 
Marines recently were heli-lifted 
from submarine to shore in an ex- 
periment of a new technique of am- 
phibious warfare. 

Taking place off the California 
Coast near Camp Pendleton, the 
demonstration was termed a success 
by officers of participating groups, 
which included the Ist Recon Bn, 
VMO-6, and the troop-carrying sub- 
marine, USS Perch. 

Five Marine pilots threaded their 
HOK-Is onto the narrow after-deck 


of the sub and shuttled the troops 
to the beach some 4,000 yards away 
until all 75 members of the recon 
group were ashore. 

Several theories were advanced 
on the experiment’s possible appli- 
cation. One situation would be for 
a helicopter carrier to launch its 
planes from a safe distance at sea. 
Not having to carry a pay load until 
they reached the sub, the ’copters 
would thus have increased range. 
Landing on the submarine deck, the 
helicopters would pick up troops 


much closer to shore and fly them 
to their objective. A variation of 
this would be for the aircraft to re- 
fuel from the submarine, permitting 
an even greater distance between 
carrier and sub. 

Another possibility would be to 
use heli-lifted troops as scout-swim- 
mers. Instead of using rubber boats, 
which could 'be detected by radar, a 
“chopper” could drop the scouts in 
the surf without stopping, giving the 
enemy radar no indication of its 
true activity. 
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Infantry Problems 
Attendant to War 
in the Far 


NORTH 














Translated from the German by Capt H. W. Henzel 


@ THERE WERE TIMES — AND THEY 
still lie within a memory’s span — 
when the outcome of a war was for 
the most part an infantry problem. 
Whenever the infantry, their equip- 
ment, their training and their mor- 
ale were mentioned — consciously or 
unconsciously — one referred to an 
entire people or national group. The 
infantry was “The People in Arms” 
in a true sense. 

The acme of the infantry in its 
dominating position occurred during 
the latter half of the 19th Century. 
The cavalry — at that time no less 
important than the infantry — was 
dethroned and the limited area of 
the battlefield required only a rela- 
tively small concentration of artil- 
lery fire power. Even in 1914 the 
Proportion of infantry to the overall 
strength of the large units amounted 
to almost 85 per cent. 

But the zenith of its rise also 
marked the beginning of an unpre- 
ventable decline: each war-year of 
the First World War brought a 
Numerical reduction in infantry 
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The more difficult the terrain, the more 


valid the maxim that in any war the indispensable 


strength. The infantry strength re- 
quirements amounted to only 50 per 
cent in 1918. This shows clearly the 
organizational tendencies of those 
years. 

The reasons which led to this de- 
velopment are known: The sacrificial 
slaughter of the first months of the 
First World War had clearly shown 
that infantry engaging each other by 
means of massed fire and movement 
had outplayed its role on a battle- 
field which was dominated by ma- 
chine guns and rapid fire artillery. 
Only then did the consequences of 
the technical and scientific capabili- 
ties of the Industrial Age become ob- 
vious. Mechanized weapons _per- 
mitted the extensive substitution of 
the fighting man by the machine. 
The application of modern indus- 
trial methods to the production of 
war materials, to produce almost un- 
limited quantities of guns and muni- 
tions, gave the massed fire power of 
the artillery an ever increasing 
prominence. To a certain degree it 
became the “basic arm.” In the 


element is the infantryman 






overly caustic formula of the French, 
Liartillerie conquiert, l’infanterie 
occupe, this theoretical development 
reached its highest and also its turn- 
ing point. 

This truly exaggerated mass of 
artillery strength resulted only in 
compounding the basic error by de- 
veloping another upon it. “This 
mass will be unwieldy, it will no 
longer be able to maneuver; there- 
fore unable to conquer, it can only 
overwhelm.” With these clipped 
words Gen von Seeckt marked, retro- 
spectively, a development which had 
replaced the infantry mass of former 
times. Thus, by the acquisition of 
heavy weapons, any daring operation 
of extended scope was made impos- 
sible by the dependence upon the 
industrial sources of the homeland 
and the supply routes from there to 
the front. Just as in the 18th Cen- 
tury, the dependency on “magazines” 
hindered the conduct of war. 

It was the armored, motor-driven 
combat vehicle which, in close co- 
ordination with the air force, again 
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brought the emphasis of movement 
back to the battlefield. As a result, 
the classic art of maneuver was given 
new life in the form of thrusts con- 
ducted quickly and overwhelmingly. 
The old cavalry, which for decades 
had been almost completely pushed 
off the battlefield, experienced its 
resurrection under new circum- 
stances. 

More than that: the motor-driven 
Panzer itself became the “basic arm.” 
Around it the auxiliary weapons 
were grouped, embodying a remark- 
able change—the organic attach- 
ment of infantry to Panzer units. 
The large infantry units were them- 
selves, to a large extent, satellites of 
the new basic arm. So in the 1940 
“Blitzkrieg” against the Western 
Allies, the campaign was decided 
even before the mass of the infantry 
divisions reached the battlefield. 

Had the former Queen of Battle 
sunk to the level of just another 
supporting arm? 

Speaking only in terms of num- 
bers it would appear to be so, in 
view of its proportionate strength in 
the composition of large combat 
units. But even if the infantry por- 
tion amounts to hardly one quarter, 
there are still other arguments which 
negate any doubts about the decisive 
roll of the rifleman today. 

A more or less negative proof of 
the fact that (in spite of all the tech- 
nical developments) the last decision 
still rests with the infantryman lies 
in this analysis: Where, during a 
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Forward movement is most difficult in such country 


war, does the first weakening of 
physical and moral strength occur? 
Where, in the extreme case, do the 
beginnings of defeat show them- 
selves? These developments always 
stem from the infantry. It is they 
who first reach the breaking point 
and they who are first overcome. 

Now it is possible to comprehend 
the ideas behind the entire weapons 
and organizational development dur- 
ing the decades since 1914. These 
were: to reduce the number of in- 
fantry as much as possible in order 
to reduce the casualties. The more 
mechanized weapons, the more con- 
centrated fire power, the more armor 
plate employed, so could the infan- 
try element be proportionately re- 
duced it was reasoned. 

But the question arises also, if 
striving for “as little infantry as pos- 
sible” did not actually overshoot its 
mark. It is true that what was earlier 
the fate of the mass, today has to be 
imposed on relatively few. However, 
these few must carry an ever-increas- 
ing burden when engaged in ex- 
tended combat against a strong and 
capable enemy. This is so because 
a smaller number of infantry means 
also that the same units must again 
and again go through the bloody 
mill of the “last 200 meters.” 

Perhaps it may seem a somewhat 
curious contradiction in our techni- 
cal age that the comparatively primi- 
tive equipment and training of the 
rifleman still leaves him in his domi- 
nant position within the combined 
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weapons system. It is this which 
guarantees him nearly unlimiteg 
possibilities of employment — espe. 
cially in those circumstances where 
small elements of the forward infap. 
try first discover barriers where life 
and movement are extremely diff. 
cult for even the most rugged indj. 
viduals. This timeless, irreplaceable 
characteristic of the infantryman 
rests more or less solely on his ca. 
pability of being able to fight where 


any other technical or mechanical 


component is excluded. 


Circumstances which may force | 
the burden of the battle more or less | 


solely upon the infantry may become 
exceptions. At times, these may be 
hindrances which cannot impart any 
lasting influence on organization or 
conduct of battle. It is different 
with the influences which the ter. 
rain, or to a greater degree the thea. 
ter of war, may impose. Moder 
technical development has also 
changed much in this respect; above 
all, the control of the air space has 
brought to an end the inaccessibility 
of certain areas on the face of the 
earth. However, everything which is 
earthbound in such an untrafficable 
or impassable area encounters con. 
siderable difficulties. 

It is obvious that in such county 
a conduct of war primarily based on 
continued movement and mobility 
of the forward lines encounters great 
difficulty. It is always instructive 
when a critic of the stature of Lid 
dell Hart observes that one of the 
most important reasons for the mis 
carriage of the German offensive 
against the Soviet Union in the yeat 
of 1941 was the backwardness of the 
Russian hinterland. This backward 
ness, so he says, was as effective a 
the considerable advance in the tech 
nical development of their weapons 
which the Russians unquestionably} 
had made. A lack of good highways 
secondary roads completely choked 
up with mud, extensive swamps, vast 
and impenetrable forests — all wert 
factors in bringing the intended 
“Blitzkrieg” to an early end. At the 
same time, these natural condition 
enabled the Russians to introduc 
their counteroffensive because thes 
conditions caused the Germans t 
lose the initiative and, thereaftet, 
they were only able to maintaill 
their battle posture by constant m& 
neuver against the numerically st 
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rior Russians. In the subarctic ter- 
rain of the Far North, the lack of 
human habitation and the conse- 
quent lack of roads made the assem- 
bly and resupply of larger troop 
units especially difficult. Endless 
forests, interspersed with extensive 
moors, hindered every attempt to 
move off the few constructed roads 
(or even completely eliminated this 
possibility in the summertime when 
swamps would have to be crossed). 
A maze of lakes of all sizes created 
many terrain features which were 
easy to defend. Again and again 
these presented the attacker with 
new difficulties. 


To a certain degree, one can com- 
pare war in the Far North with 
mountain warfare. 


These areas, the mountains and 
the Far North, are extremely primi- 
tive topographically and in this re- 
spect both are backward, since both 
areas make any movement difficult. 
Therefore, in the subarctic regions 
the most important combat element 
is that which, like none of the others, 
is independent of heavy and pon- 
derous weapons: infantry. This ele- 
ment must retain a certain degree of 
combat efficiency when the most 
primitive hardships are imposed 
upon it. Or, if—in the face of to- 
day’s extensive technical advances — 
this is also beyond the capabilities of 
this army, finally its decisive and in- 
dispensable element: the rifleman. 


This follows logically from the 
conditions of the terrain in the Far 
North if one establishes the fact that 
here, more than anywhere else, the 
rifleman is the basic element of 
battle. 

In the 1941 campaign in Lapp- 
land, the German-Finnish forces 
were operating against the Mur- 
mansk railroad. During this opera- 
tion it was readily apparent that 
every step forward could be made 
only where the strong Russian posi- 
tions could be threatened by exten- 
sive marches around their flanks 
and rear. Only in exceptional cases 
was our own superior artillery able 
to engage effectively in the battle. 
Repeatedly, the greater part of it, as 
well as a majority of the heavy weap- 
ons of the infantry, hardly fired a 
shot. The antitank elements were 
only able to execute their assigned 
missions during a few days of the 
battle; more often these troops were 
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Mountain troops are specially trained for such conditions 


employed as riflemen. 

Accordingly, this showed that the 
high losses in each of the battles 
were carried — to an overwhelming 
degree — by the rifle companies. Al- 
most every time it was necessary to 
commit the last reserve rifle com- 
pany. The bloody losses alone did 
not decimate the infantrymen. The 
survivors were exhausted after the 
days’ and even weeks’ long marches 
through the trackless forest and had 
almost reached the limits of their 
physical and moral strength. There- 
fore it was seldom possible to exploit 
completely the success achieved; the 
time which had to be taken to rest 
and refresh the riflemen was used by 
the enemy to good advantage. Deci- 
sive victories which perhaps, or even 
probably, would have been easy to 
achieve during the exploitation 
phase had to be delayed because no 
fresh infantry troops were available. 

Now for the tactical picture. In 
this campaign barely 6 German and 
Finnish divisions attacked 7 Soviet 
divisions in addition to powerful 
naval elements and border troops in 
an area whose terrain was best suited 
for defense. From an operational 
point of view it was important that 
at least a local and temporary su- 
periority of the offensive forces be 
achieved. That this had to happen 
as quickly and with as great a degree 
of surprise as possible was obvious, 
otherwise the Russians would have 
had ample time to take counter- 
measures. The importance of such a 
thrust was strategically even more 


pronounced since in the Murmansk 
railroad the Russians controlled an 
efficient line of communication 
which had no comparable equiva- 
lent on the German side. 

But such a concentration of forces 
for an offensive effort never oc- 
curred. It was not that the German 
command was not aware of, nor did 
not realize, the necessity of this. 
However, in the higher echelons 
they were thinking in terms of “divi- 
sions” and not in terms of “infan- 
try,” as the tactical requirements of 
the northern theater of war de- 
manded. To assign additional divi- 
sions was, of course, impossible be- 
cause none of the established rear 
area supply systems was in a posi- 
tion to adequately support more 
than 2, and at the most, 3 divisions. 
But in this case the fact was over- 
looked that a full strength division 
was not required in order to concen- 
trate an effective offensive mass — 
only additional infantry. 

Of course, to achieve such an addi- 
tion of infantry only, would require 
a difficult decision by creating what 
in the German army of earlier times 
was called a “dismembered unit.” 
But here it should have been done 
because the organization of the 
units was not in keeping with the 
requirements of the theater of war. 
Here the ballast had to be separated 
from the payload if success was to be 
achieved. This realization came too 
late. 

Another mental obstacle was also 
to have its effect: An incontestable 
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rule which stemmed from the bloody 
days of 1914, where the impetuous 
desire to attack was more than once 
responsible for the infantry attack- 
ing alone in the early battles before 
the artillery could become effective. 
These experiences resulted in the 
ironclad rule that through a co-ordi- 
nation of both arms, a fixed measure 
of fire superiority had to be achieved. 
And now was this basic maxim to be 
abandoned? There was always more 
artillery available than needed, and 
often more than could profitably be 
used. Nevertheless, this concept of 
combined arms prevailed. Such a 
concept was not primarily oriented 
to the point of view of the infantry, 
or the corresponding peculiarities of 
the theater of war. A tactical prin- 
ciple which under normal conditions 
would be completely justified, in 
this case became a great hindrance. 
In 1941 a satisfactory answer was 
found to the question of effective 
support for the infantry in the for- 
est lands of the Far North, at least 
under certain weather conditions. 
Even in the first battle, the seizure 
of Salla, German bombers were very 
effectively integrated into the ground 
attack. In the battle of envelopment 
east of Kairala, support from the air 
prevented the annihilation of the 
German enveloping group equipped 
only with light weapons and fighting 
far beyond the range of its own ar- 
tillery. The independence of air 
power from the normal supply 
routes to the front and its capability 
to join rapidly in conjunction with 
ground forces, facilitates an over- 
powering concentration for the at- 
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tack. This capability made airpower 
the most effective arm next to the 
infantry—even if its dependence on 
the weather did limit its employ- 
ment and the resupply of the ground 
troops. But an ever-present air force 
for the Germans during the Lapp- 
land campaign was only an illusion. 

The desire for “more infantry” in 
1941 never found its fulfillment. 
Also the obvious necessity for a “bet- 
ter infantry” could be taken care of 
first only through our own improvi- 
sations during the course of the war 
years. 

The connotation “better” requires 
clarification. It was not a case of 
there being any indication that the 
will to fight and the morale of the 
infantry did not satisfy great de- 
mands placed upon it (even if their 
training could only meet the vicissi- 
tude of the northern theater of war 
with limitations). A rapid analysis 
showed that most of the men who 
made up the German units and their 
replacements came from urban-pro- 
fessional sources. They could not 
compare to the Finnish raftsmen, 
woodcutters and woodsmen who had 
grown up in such a landscape and 
were familiar with it. These differ- 
ences gradually began to disappear 
in the course of time and with regu- 
lated training and acclimatization 
to the area. “Better” in this sense 
refers to weapons, equipment and 
organization. 

The normal infantry division — 
equipped with horse drawn vehicles, 
lacking any special equipment — 
was insufficient to cope with the 
problems of war under unusual cir- 


cumstances of terrain and weather. 
Now we must try to satisfy this wish 
for “better” infantry by implementa. 
tion at the organization level. 

From the standpoint of flexibility, 
the regimental group — with a poy. 
erful infantry unit as a core, around 
which the necessary artillery and pio. 
neers are grouped — will form the 
starting point for the formation of 
the operational ground unit to re 
place the overstrength “normal” 
division. What one chooses to cal] 
it — a battle group or a brigade —jg 
of secondary importance. What is 
important is that this unit has char. 
acteristics which do not require that 
it be reorganized to fit every case, 
It should have a minimum strength 
of at least 5,000, but not over 6,000 
men. 


Within this organization, the in- 
fantry would have to be given the 
dominant position, not 50 per cent 
as in the normal infantry division, 
but up to % of the total strength. 
The arrangement of these infantry 
elements must be such that would 
permit the battle to be conducted 
so a part of the infantry combat 
strength could always be held in re 
serve. The minimum requirement 
within the brigade would be 4 bat 
talions rather than 3 battalions of 
the old regimental organization. 


If the strength of each battalion 
were set at about 1,000 men, that 
would give a total of 4,000 men 
which could serve as an _ infantry 
striking force. 


About 2,000 would remain for 
those units which would be immedi- 
ately subordinate to the brigade: the 
headquarters troops including a re 
connaissance and a security unit, 
each in the strength of a squadron; 
an artillery detachment of at least 
3 batteries with pieces capable of the 
greatest possible range, of about 100 
mm caliber; an antiaircraft battery; 
a pioneer company and as many 
service troops which a limited inde- 
pendent supply system would re 
quire. As far as tanks are concerned, 
a battery of 9 to 12 assault guns 
would be sufficient. 

With about a thousand men, the 
strength of the battalion would be 
sufficient to assure a high degree of 
self-sustained combat efficiency. At 
other consideration: battalions are 
now responsible for what was for 
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merly regimental responsibility: the 
development of a base of fire by the 
employment of the heavy infantry 
weapons. If these weapons are as- 
signed to the battalions, it parallels 
the organization which German 
mountain units have always used 
and has proven to be sound. Their 
battalions were organized and 
equipped with respect to the nature 
of the mountain terrain which re- 
quired the battalion to be the basic 
self sufficient combat element. 


In this case the triangular organi- 
zation should be abandoned. Four 
rifle companies instead of the nor- 
mal 3—even with the mountain 
troops— can very considerably in- 
crease the stamina oi the battalion. 
Primarily it is most important that 
the basic tactical principle be devel- 
oped to a point where only a severe 
crisis would require the simultane- 
ous commitment of all 4 rifle com- 
panies. 

Also, the quadrangular organiza- 
tion should be extended down to the 
rile companies where the fourth pla- 
toons could also serve as carrying 
parties. This expedient has already 
proven itself during the great battles 
of the First World War. 


The rifle platoons would carry 
only such weapons as could easily 
be carried by one man alone: sub- 
machine guns, automatic rifles and 
above all hand-carried high trajec- 
tory weapons and rifle grenades 
(which at the same time could be 
used as hand grenades). Each of the 
commanders of the rifie companies 
would have organic, a heavy weapons 
platoon with three 50 mm mortars 
and several bazookas, which would 
enable him to reinforce his fires on 
any position he desired. 

We have established that the bat- 
talion is the basic combat element 
under conditions in the Far North. 
Therefore, in this respect sufficient 
weapons must be available for the 
formation of a concentrated base of 
fire in the attack — and as required 
in the defense — without creating 
an oversaturation of supporting 
fires. Consequently, the minimum 
and the maximum limits dare not 
lay too far apart. The heavy weap- 
oms company, to which these heavy 
weapons should be assigned, should 
contain six 80 mm mortars and two 
or, better yet, three 75 mm moun- 
tain guns, transportable on carts or 
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Rifle platoons carry only such weapons as the man himself can bear 


pack animals. These latter pieces 
could be replaced by a recoilless gun 
of the same caliber (individual weight 
should not exceed 55 Ibs.). 

A headquarters company would 
be made up of a non-tactical admin- 
istrative unit, a pioneer platoon, a 
signal platoon and a heavy machine 
gun platoon for antiaircraft defense. 

If the proposed brigade contains a 
small proportion of organic artillery 
and no tanks, few assault guns and 
only a small quantity of antitank 
weapons, it does not imply that 
these weapons are not necessary. 
This would be a very hazardous as- 
sumption for the war in the Far 
North. So much is certain, however, 
that such heavy supporting arms are 
not necessary in all cases, and in no 
case so consistently that they should 
always be incorporated in the basic 
tables or organization for a unit. 

A place for these weapons, how- 


ever, should be sought at a higher. 


level which is still close enough to 
be able to cope with suddenly aris- 
ing emergencies. At the same time 
they should be far enough removed 
from the local scene of combat, so as 
to be effectively employed in a cer- 
tain area where their commitment 
would be based on an overall opera- 
tional point of view as well as from 
the tactical point of view. 

This echelon should be the army 
corps to which countless assignments 
will fall after the elimination of the 
divisions. It logically follows that 
an army corps under conditions of 
the Far North must be more than a 
mere command echelon. It should 


contain organically (only from situa- 
tion to situation) those elements 
which have been eliminated from 
the brigades to give them more flexi- 
bility. The same must also apply to 
the tactical air force. 

Not so easily answered is the ques- 
tion as to how the request for “more 
infantry” by echelons above brigade 
could be justified. Here one will 
have to point out the natural as- 
sumption that all other weapons will 
be at the disposal of units, to serve 
as reinforcements (over and above 
the basic operational elements) on 
the battlefield. The infantry is the 
only arm which does not have such 
attached units. This is reasonable, 
since all attached units should lessen 
the burden on the infantry so as to 
help it forward, by giving it addi- 
tional firepower or supporting it in 
defense. 

But to repeat: Deploying addi- 
tional infantry in depth is justified 
for no other reason than to relieve 
forward units, and thereby prolong 
the life span of the most overbur- 
dened element. 

If one is trying to extract the or- 
ganizational formula from this, he 
can arrive at general as well as spe- 
cific solutions for war in the Far 
North: that several battalions, iden- 
tical in structure as the subordinate 
battalions of the brigades, should be 
organic to an army corps. Such ad- 
ditional infantry would be assigned 
to brigades engaged in the main 
effort for limited assignments on a 
temporary basis or for a specific mis- 
sion. Thus, they would serve as gen- 
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The Finnish boat sled proved most valuable for weapons and supplies 


eral relief for the infantry. Such a 
solution would not be anything basi- 
cally new. Even in the First World 
War the assault battalions employed 
by each of the German field armies 
operated more or less in the same 
manner, in spite of the fact that they 
were more specialized troops because 
of their equipment, training and 
their especially high esprit de corps. 


What is most important is the 
tactical mobility — the ability to 
bring men and weapons to bear 
against the enemy through the diffi- 
cult terrain which is a normal condi- 
tion in the Far North. This is much 
harder to achieve because strategic 
mobility can always be achieved by 
using the motor truck or air trans- 
port or, in certain instances, the rail- 
road to overcome the vast space of 
the northern terrain. The prepara- 
tion and execution of tactical move- 
ments will be especially difficult con- 
sidering the scarcity of highways and 
road nets or the lack of suitable 
landing strips in the subarctic; most 
of the time they would have to end 
far in rear of the front. This 
would often necessitate employing 
special types of transportation (for 
example, tracked vehicles or animal 
trains) in order to follow the ad- 
vancing troops as closely as possible 
from the unloading point. 


But the greatest difficulties will 
begin where the infantry, with all 
its various battalion weapons, finally 
has to leave the reindeer paths in 
order to deploy for combat. This is 
the moment which will decide 
whether weapons and equipment 
measure up to the sudden transition 
from motorized movement to primi- 
tive forced marches and combat, last- 
ing perhaps for days and weeks, over 
trackless forest and swamplands. 
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Infantry of the old type, the bulk 
of which moved on foot and whose 
weapons and equipment was moved 
along on horse-drawn vehicles, would 
find it easier to displace than motor- 
ized infantry if such were used in the 
Far North today. Pack animals and 
horses for sleds or carts could seldom 
be carried along on the long motor 
marches because of lack of transpor- 
tation space; usually they had to fol- 
low in slow shuttle-movements or in 
time consuming marches on foot. 
Consequently, an effective connec- 
tion between the fighting troops and 
their trains was often missing. Such 
shortcomings promote the tendency 
of motorized troops to become road- 
bound. 

What is important to solve the in- 
fantry problem of combat under far 
northern conditions (with regard to 
effectiveness) is the constant avail- 
ability of equipment which enables 
the unimpeded transition from the 
route march to the approach march 
to deployment for battle in unin- 
habited areas. 

Naturally everything has to be 
done to shorten the distance be- 
tween the terminus of the road- 
bound motor vehicles and the fight- 
ing front for the transport of weap- 
ons and supplies. The best means 
for this purpose is a tracked vehicle 
to pull carts in the summer and sleds 
in the winter. A vehicle similar to 
the type tractor used in farming and 
logging operations can be used to 
great advantage. Their inclusion in 
the tables of equipment for all units, 
not only for the infantry, is a posi- 
tive necessity. 

One should be careful not to ex- 
pect too much of such vehicles, how- 
ever. Stretches of swamp in the 
summer, high snow drifts in the 
winter, vast boulder outcroppings 














means, is the packing and carrying 


ability of the human being—nothing | | 


else. This condition will exist untij 
pack animals and mule trains (or 
cart trains in the summer and rein. 
deer or dogsled trains in the winter) 
can be obtained. 


This brings us to the requirement 
for light carts and sleds, suitable 
for man-powered trains. These carts 
and sleds must have the capacity to 
carry almost all of the weapons rep. 
resented in the brigade except ar. 
tillery, which can be carried along 
without too much difficulty if it is 
broken down for the march cross. 
country. 


Carts of this type, with the least 
possible weight and easy maneuver- 
ability, can not be improvised and 
must be readied along with the sum- 
mer equipment for every unit which 
anticipates assignment in the Far 
North. Interchangeability to one. 
horse harness for small horses must 
be possible. In the winter, during 
certain snow conditions, a corre. 
sponding number of light sleds de- 
signed to be used by men as well as 
animals, take their place. 


These light sleds are distinctly 
different from the heavier, horse- 
drawn sleds or the tractor drawn 
sleds with a capacity of 1,000 Ibs. 
which can be used very well in the 
rear on narrow snow roads that have 
to be cleared beforehand. 

The light Finnish boat sled (Akja) 
with its light weight and capacity of 
almost 100 lbs. proved to be of great 
value in Lappland. It can easily be 
pulled by 3 men (relieved at regular 
intervals) on skis or snow shoes, ot 
one buck reindeer for long move- 
ments. 


Many attempts were made to em- 
ploy motor sleds. In terrain which 
was broken by boulder fields, they 
proved of little value. This was also 
the case on the vast ice stretches of 
the large lakes. Their loud motor 
noises can make their employment 
difficult or even impossible when in 
contact with the enemy. 

A very helpful mode of transpor- 
tation in the most difficult time for 
movement, the thaw period, is the 
Finnish summer sled (Purila). This 
is a drag improvised from trees in 
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limit their usefulness very unexpect. | 
edly. What remains, as the ultimate ™ 
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which a horse is harnessed between 
two sapling trunks which have been 
lashed together over the drag. Above 
all, this is also very well suited for 
the transport of wounded. 

What is most important for the 
tactical mobility of troops in the far 
northern forest lands, however, will 
always be whether or not they are 
trained in the use of skis. For this, a 
previous knowledge of skiing does 
not necessarily mean that they also 
can fight on skis. The latter will al- 
ways remain as the goal for a com- 
plete state of training and readiness. 
But a sufficient degree of proficiency 
can only be acquired by having 
grown up in such an environment or 
to have a knowledge of skiing 
through sports in order to be the 
equal of the Finns. 

It should not be forgotten that a 
very useful piece of equipment is the 
snow shoe. For a unit which has not 
acclimatized to winter warfare, snow 
shoes will not offer a speedy form of 
movement, but they will neverthe- 
less provide a satisfactory degree of 
winter mobility. This is of great 
assistance. 

Another basic necessity for winter 
war is that clothing has to be avail- 
able that is suitable for terrain 
and climate, protection against cold 
as well as for camouflage. The lack 
of shelter must be compensated for 
by tentage which serves that pur- 
pose, such as that which the Finns 
had. Efforts to duplicate the skill of 
the Finns in building snow houses 
quickly will also prove valuable. 
“Primus” stoves are very practical 
but should not be regarded as a rea- 
son for neglecting to train troops in 
building campfires under difficult 
conditions. It is important that all 
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The “summer sled” is essential for movement off the main supply routes 


weapons be manufactured so as to 
ensure their positive functioning 
even in extremes of cold. 


All in all, comparatively simple 
requirements in organization and 
equipment must be fulfilled in order 
to prepare a unit for combat in the 
Far North. Perhaps the real diffi- 
culty is in the field of qualified per- 
sonnel. More than anywhere else 
(where a set battle can be planned 
with co-ordinated, concentrated fire- 
power) combat in forests leaves 
everything up to the inherent com- 
bat efficiency of the individual. 
Therefore, certain natural instincts, 
which men who come from a big- 
city environment have lost, must be 
systematically revived and _sharp- 
enéd. Sense of direction; the ability 
to locate oneself in a landscape 
which lacks any outstanding terrain 
features; reading of tracks; a “sixth” 
sense which perceives the enemy 
even before the action is joined — 
all this must be acquired through 
training and environment before a 
unit has achieved a state of readi- 
ness for combat in the primitive 
northern forest. 


It is not too much to say that com- 
bat in the northern forest lands and 
the preparation which precedes it is, 
or at least can be, a finishing school 
for infantry. 


A unit which can cope with the 
peculiar difficulties of this type of 
terrain and which is not spoiled 
by an overabundance of mechanical 
means, will fight even more effective- 
ly under less arduous conditions. 
The German mountain troops 
proved themselves always to be an 
elite unit even outside of the realm 
of mountain warfare for which they 





were especially prepared and trained. 
It should not require a detailed 
analysis to find similar characteris- 
tics in the combat record of the US 
Marine Corps, even if in this case, 
as in the former, unusual and un- 
foreseen conditions had to be met. 


One can see the general outline 
which an analysis of the require- 
ments of combat in the Far North 
brings forth and perhaps also in 
another sense, of the infantry prob- 
lem as we have called it, which pre- 
sents itself there with especial inten- 
sity. But will it be acute there only? 
We doubt it! In the beginning we 
have tried to show how the pendu- 
lum has swung toward a lesser mass 
of infantry since 1914. This was the 
case because of the pressing demands 
to reduce to a minimum the great 
number of infantry casualties. But 
in the course of this evolution the 
shoulders which in most cases always 
had to carry the greatest load, be- 
came smaller and smaller. So per- 
haps the time has come to examine 
the question and see if the pendu- 
lum should not swing back in the 
other direction, that is in the sense 
of not only a “stronger” infantry, 
but an infantry which is no longer 
condemned to become “the weakest 
link of the chain” in the course of 
long and heavy battles. 

It may be that such observations 
in today’s era of atomic weapons 
would seem to be old fashioned. 
However, no one can say with assur- 
ance whether or not we have reached 
an equilibrium in the realm of nu- 
clear warfare. The natural conse- 
quence of such a stalemate can only 
be a complete return to conven- 
tional weapons if mutual annihila- 
tion is to be prevented. US @ MC 
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IN DRILL 


By Maj D. V. McCloskey 
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served us well as one of the primary 
~ means for developing the leadership 








; @ ONE OF OUR TRADITIONS Is THAT 


Marines drill a little bit better than 
else. Drill has always 


and command presence of junior of- 


~ ficers and NCOs. Through drill, the 
~ fundamentals of discipline, the life- 
_ blood of a military organization, are 
| firmly implanted in Marines. Today, 
drill is more important than ever 


because of reliance which must be 
placed upon small unit discipline 
and leadership, in an assault by ver- 
tical envelopment. 

Marine Corps activities have been 
engaged in implementing a “new 
look” in drill. Throughout these 
activities Marines are discussing this 
“new look” with the same fervor dis- 
played by fashion experts over the 
merits of the “sack.” Under fire in 
this new drill are the basic changes 
it has fashioned in drill techniques. 

This “new look,” as contained in 
the Marine Corps Drill Manual, is 
an elaborate extension and modifica- 
tion of drills previously set forth in 
the Landing Party Manual and 
Eight-Man Squad Drill Regulations. 
It is composed of 2 separate and dis- 
tinct categories of drill, executed by 
formations comparable in strength 
to FMF rifle squads and platoons. 
One category of the drill is executed 
at close interval (4”) and close dis- 
tance (23”). It consists of moving 
fire teams, squads, and platoons, as 
units through a series of intricate 
steps and facings. The other form of 
drill is accomplished by individuals 
in formations executing simple fac- 
ings while marching at normal in- 
terval (30”) and normal distance 
(40”). 

It is the close interval movements 
which are causing drill masters the 
most concern. An insight into the 
Nature of their concern and some of 


the problems posed by the “new 
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look” was recently gained at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Is- 
land. Under controlled conditions a 


drill questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 156 drill instructors and 34 
officers assigned to training recruits. 
A set of questions was composed 
comparing the close and normal in- 
terval drills and their efficacy in 
achieving the objectives of recruit 
drill periods. 


The majority of DIs and officers 
felt that normal interval drill was 
much more effective than close inter- 
val drill in achieving the overall ob- 
jectives of recruit drill instruction. 
Almost 75 per cent of this group be- 
lieved that close interval drill re- 
quired too much training time and 
individual attention for the results 
ubtained. As to these results, 88.9 
per cent stated that recruits were not 
sufficiently proficient in close inter- 
val drill to enable them to accom- 
plish its movements with a unit 
other than their recruit platoons. 
Sixty per cent of the DIs and officers 
felt that the new Marines, upon 
completion of their training, did not 
know the movements and commands 
of close interval drill. 

Finally, 71.1 per cent of the group 
stated that normal interval drill was 
more effective in instilling discipline 
within recruits. Somewhat more 
ominous than this finding was the 
opinion of more than half of the DIs 
and officers that the drill objective 
of developing, “habits of precision 
and automatic response to orders,” 
i.e. discipline, was not being satis- 
factorily achieved in present instruc- 
tion. From their answers to ques- 
tions concerning discipline it is clear 
that, to some degree, instruction in 
close interval drill is obstructing the 
development of this omnipotent 
military characteristic in our basic 
Marines. 


To verify results indicated on this 
Parris Island questionnaire, an im- 
partial spot check was run on 29 re- 
cruit platoons in their last week of 
training. Instructors from DI School 
questioned 427 recruits from these 
29 platoons, concerning their knowl- 
edge of the movements involved in 
the basic close interval drill com- 
mand, “Squads, Right.” From their 
assigned positions within squads the 
recruits were required to demon- 
Strate their movements ‘“By-the- 
numbers.” Only one-third of the 427 
recruits could demonstrate their 
movement correctly! 

Under the present recruit training 
syllabus, 100 hours are devoted to 
drill. This formal] training time is 
augmented by many extra hours of 
drill instruction accomplished by 
DIs after normal working hours. On 
the average, DIs spend more than 
half of the 100 scheduled drill hours 
on close interval drill. Despite this 
extended period, the results being 
achieved in this drill, as evidenced 
by the opinions of DIs and officers 
and the spot check of 29 recruit pla- 
toons, can not be termed more than 
marginally satisfactory. 


If we project problems experi- 
enced with the new drill during re- 
cruit training to other commands 
within the Marine Corps, the pro- 
ficiency of these Marines in the drill 
must be less than satisfactory. How 
many training hours can be devoted 
to drill in an infantry battalion or 
typical post. and station activity? 
Only a small fraction of the time 
spent on drill during recruit train- 
ing. It is doubtful if these organiza- 
tions can provide time to adequately 
train senior NCOs in the intricacies 
of the “new look,” let alone time for 
junior NCOs and privates to learn 
its movements and benefit from its 
execution. 
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Advocates of the new drill have 
claimed that Landing Party Manual 
drill was too simple, that it lacked 
variety, and that it did not develop 
discipline and leadership in Marines. 
Yet, considering the opinions of DIs 
and officers most concerned with in- 
stilling these qualities in our future 
Marines, the realization of them is 
being hindered rather than fostered 
by the “new look.” 

What, then, is wrong with the 
“new look’? It is just too complex 
for Marines to learn within the 
training time which can be spared 
for drill in this military age of nu- 
clear warfare, This basic deficiency 
in the “new look” limits its effective- 
ness in developing discipline and 
leadership within our Corps during 
a period when these traits are of 
prime importance. 

The new drill is permeated by 
complexity. .An example of this 
complexity and the results it bares, 
is afforded in looking at the basic 
close interval movement, “Squads, 
Right.” By this command, through 
a mathematical arrangement of mark 
times, quarter steps, half steps, short 
steps and full steps, squads move 
from a column of fire teams, halted 
or marching, to the right or left on 
fixed pivot points. The movement 
is completed 6 counts after the com- 
mand of exécution. 

To accomplish the movement, 
members of a squad excluding the 
squad leader, must each memorize 2 
different sets of steps consisting of 6 
steps. Memorization of these two 6- 
step sets is not inordinately com- 
plex. But this is the minimum re- 
quirement for executing the move- 
ment. It would only suffice if every 
Marine was assured that no matter 
where or when he fell out for drill 
he would always occupy the same 
position within the same fire team of 
a squad. This is an impossibility 
unless each Marine is assigned a fire 
team position as he is issued a service 
number and this position is made as 
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inviolate as his service number. 
True proficiency in “Squads, Right,” 
demands that each member of the 
squad memorize 12 different sets of 
steps for a grand total of 72 steps. 

Complexity is not limited to the 
close interval drill. Consider the 
number of supplementary commands 
necessary to build and diminish a 
platoon front, consisting of 3 squads, 
in the new normal interval drill. 
Under Landing Party Manual drill 
only 23 such commands are required 
to diminish the piatoon from a col- 
umn of 3’s to a column of 2’s to a 
column of files and to rebuild in 
the same sequence — 85 supplemen- 
tary commands are required to ac- 
complish the same movements with 
the “new look.” 

To hope that Marines will master 
these complex movements is unreal- 
istic. They are not given the train- 
ing time, they do not possess the in- 
terest, nor, in many instances, the 
learning ability to assimilate such 
movements. For example, our men 
know that on the sixth count of 
“Squads, Right,” they must end up 
in a new direction alined in width 
and depth with other members of 
the squad. Instead of learning the 
intricate steps of this movement, 
they scramble through the 6 counts 
in a series of mark times and 
obliques, arranged in what they feel 
is a good imitation of the correct 
movement. Employing this gimmick 
they can phase into any position 
within a squad without undue com- 
plications. Since their leaders must 
be more concerned with unit, rather 
than individual, execution of this 
command the average Marine can 
slide through it without fear of repri- 
mand. 

Accomplishing drill in this man- 
ner contradicts its basic purposes. 
There is almost a complete absence 
of the proper mental conditioning 
necessary for creating discipline. 
With concentration upon unit ex- 
ecution of commands and the time 


lags existing between commands of 
execution and completion of the 
movements (Up to 12 counts for 
“Squads, Right About”), the “new 
look” de-emphasizes individual dri] 
proficiency, discipline, military bear. 
ing, carriage of rifles and “snap.” 

Nor are leadership and command 
presence developed in the “new 
look.” These traits are matured jn 
the confidence gained in applying a 
knowledge of drill in giving com. 
mands during drill periods. It is 
one thing to know the words of a 
command, but it is quite a different, 
and more important, thing to actu- 
ally know the movement the com. 
mand inspires. Few of our NCOs 
and junior officers know the new 
drill today. They do not know it for 
the same reasons that their privates 
do not know it. Unfortunately, with 
the “new look,” we must pass over 
drill as the primary means for devel- 
oping leadership and command pres 
ence among our NCOs and junior 
officers. 

From this discussion of the major 
problems posed by the “new look” it 
is clear that the time has come for 
another evaluation of our drill tech. 
niques. This evaluation should pro- 
duce a drill which is composed of 
simple movements, which can be ef 
fectively executed in the training 
time available for drill in FMF units, 
and one which fosters discipline and 
develops leadership and command 
presence. 

Solution of these problems lies in 
our success with previous drill tech- 
niques. During WWII and Korea 
our discipline and leadership were 
of the highest standard. We know 
that the real test of the effectiveness 
of any military technique comes on 
the battlefield. It would seem axio- 
matic that the technique of drill 
which played such an important 
part in producing these high stand: 
ards of discipline and leadership on 
the battlefield would have more than 
served the needs of peacetime trait 
ing. The deficiencies found in the 
“new look” can only be eliminated 
if such a technique of drill as is 
found in the Landing Party Manual 
is adopted as our only form of drill. 
Vigorous execution of such a drill 
will produce Marines characterized 
by their high degree of discipline 
and leadership and who can really 
execute close order drill a little bit 
better than anyone else. US@MC 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE GREASEGUN ...The exploits of the fliers 
and aircraft that are keeping our nation secure can not be written 
without proper credit to the unheralded man behind the greasegun. He 
is a member of a maintenance crew...a crew chief...a plane captain 
who is content to enjoy the reflected glory of his ship. Something of 
him flies with every aircraft, and when ship and crew return safely 
he knows his job has been well done. For he knows that nothing could 
fly, no pilot could climb aboard without his contribution. Kaman Aircraft 
recognizes the job these men are doing and gives them a tangible salute 
by designing helicopters which require minimum maintenance and make 
the man behind the greasegun whistle while he works. 


PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
NUCLEAR DIVISION e ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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@ EsTABLIsHMENT OF TWO NEW 
ranks in pay grades E-8 and E-9 isa 
major feature of the new enlisted 
rank structure announced by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 

Three enlisted ranks — master 
gunnery sergeant, gunnery sergeant 
and lance corporal — will be added 
to the Marine Corps’ enlisted rank 
structure. 


The new enlisted rank structure 


insures that no Marine will lose 
stripes. This is accomplished by es- 
tablishing “acting” ranks, thus all 
Marines will be able to retain their 
present titles, insignia and _privi- 
leges. ‘They will assume new rank 
titles upon promotion. 

The following rank titles will be 
used in each pay grade: E-9 sergeant 
major, master gunnery sergeant; E% 
first sergeant, master sergeant; E-7 
gunnery sergeant, acting master seI- 
geant; E-6 staff sergeant, acting gun- 
nery sergeant; E-5 sergeant, acting 
staff sergeant; E-4 corporal, acting 
sergeant; E-3 lance corporal, acting 
corporal; E-2 private first class and 
E-1 private. 

Three stripes and 4 rockers with 
a star in the center will designate all 
sergeants major while the same num- 
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ber of stripes and rockers with a 
bursting bomb in the center will in- 
dicate a master gunnery sergeant. 
First sergeants will continue to wear 
§ stripes with a diamond in the cen- 
ter while their counterpart, the mas- 
ter sergeant, will wear crossed rifles 
in the center of his stripes. 

Present master sergeants (E-7) will 
continue to wear 6 chevrons and will 
be called acting master sergeant. The 
gunnery sergeant (E-7) chevron con- 
sists of 3 stripes and 2 rockers with 
crossed rifles in the center. 

The rank of technical sergeant, 
which is now the E-6 pay grade, will 
be eliminated from the rank struc- 
ture. The title of staff sergeant will 
be moved up to the E-6 pay grade 
and will be indicated by 3 stripes 
and one rocker with crossed rifles in 
the center. Marines now holdirig the 
tank of technical sergeant will be 
designated acting gunnery sergeants 
and will continue to wear 5 stripes 
until promoted. 

The title of sergeant will move 
from the fourth to the fifth pay 
grade. The new rank insignia will 
be 3 stripes with crossed rifles. Per- 
sonnel currently holding the rank of 
staff sergeant will continue to wear 4 


rota on request 


LANCE CPL 
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stripes and carry the title of acting 
staff sergeant until promoted. 

Corporal stripes with crossed rifles 
will hereafter signify the fourth pay 
grade. All Marines now holding the 
rank of sergeant in the fourth pay 
grade will be designated acting ser- 
geants until promoted. 


The rank of lance corporal will be 
introduced in the third pay grade. 
The insignia for this rank will be 
one stripe with crossed rifles below 
the stripe. Corporals, now in pay 
grade 3, will be designated acting 
corporals and will continue to wear 
2 stripes until promoted to the next 
higher pay grade. 

The E-2 rank of private first class 
and the E-1 rank of private will re- 
main unchanged. 


The new 9-pay-grade structure will 
enable the Corps to strengthen its 
enlisted rank structure by adding to 
the prestige of all its non-commis- 
sioned officer ranks, and by provid- 
ing for additional levels of super- 
vision. 

Actual conversion to the new rank 
structure will be delayed until suit- 
able rank insignia are available in 
the supply system. 
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The Marine Corps Association sword 
was presented to the honor graduate 
of 1-58 Basic Class, 2dLt Martin J. 
Dahliquist. 

Lt Dahliquist served as an enlist- 
ed man in the Navy for two and one 
half years. He was awarded an 
NROTC scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico where he re- 
ceived a degree in Business Adminis- 
tration. 

He has been assigned to the Ist 
Marine Brigade for duty. 
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Kaman Aircraft Corporation has now 
put an electrically powered ‘copter 
into flight. 

The craft’s piston engine was re- 
placed with a lightweight, high-volt- 
age electric motor which gets its 
power through a cable from a gas 
turbine-driven generator on_ the 
ground. ; 





The firm developed the aircraft 
under contract with the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics as a potential 
long-duration platform and is now 
conducting evaluation tests. 
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Night vision for the infantryman has 
been improved with a new device 
which uses reflected starlight, or light 
from skyglow, falling upon the ob- 
jective. 





Developed by the Army and RCA, 
the device is known as the “Cascaded 
Photosensitive Image Intensifier.” 

The development, differing from 
other night vision devices which 
utilize infrared or radar, intensifies 
the diffused light and requires no 
source of artificial light or radiation. 

It is being used on an improved 
version of the “Sniperscope” which 
weighs less and has greater range 
and longer life than earlier models. 
The instrument is now adaptable to 
a wide variety of infantry weapons 
from .30 cal. rifles to 106 mm recoil- 
less rifles. 


e, F #8 


Guiding the Nautilus on its history- 
making, transpolar trip were several 
unique navigation aids which kept 
the atomic-powered submarine on 
course under the ice pack. 

Among these devices, developed by 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, was 
an automatic depth and course keep- 
ing control which can be compared 
roughly to the automatic pilot used 
on aircraft and used to make ultra- 
fine adjustments in steering direc- 
tion. Another device was the craft’s 
submarine celestial altitude recorder 
which permits celestial navigation 
while submerged. A third device was 
a compass system which gives ex- 
tremely accurate information even 
in upper latitude explorations. 













An experimental electronic ear. 
phone that makes noise to abate 
noise is expected to find wide use jp 
tanks and aircraft where noise inter. 
feres with communication. 

The artificial quiet is made by a 
miniature microphone in a special 
earpiece to create a second noise ~ 
just as loud, but opposite in phase, 
When the 2 sound waves meet in the 
earcup, they use up almost all their 
energy fighting each other, thereby 
greatly reducing the noise level. As 
a result a loud roar is muffled to 
whisper. 


er ® 


The second annual Unit Marksman. 
ship Competition, which was to be 
held at MCS, Quantico, Va., in Sep. 
tember, was canceled by order of the 
Commandant of Marine Corps be. 
cause of commitments of FMF units, 

It is believed that the annual 
event will be held as usual next year, 


¢ Ff *@ 


The Marine Corps Equipment 
Board is currently testing 2 types of 
vehicle covers to determine whether 
they will maintain vehicles and other 
equipment in a “ready for use” con- 
dition. 





Type A, forward in picture, is com 
structed of neoprene-coated nylon, 
opened and closed by means of 
tongue and groove rubber clamps on 
3 sides, the remaining side being 


these rubber 


hinged with same 
clamps. 

Type B, rear in picture, same 
construction as Type A, has a thit 
coat of aluminum hypalon paint on 
the outside, designed to provide pro 
tection against ultra-violet rays of 


the sun. 
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10 BE SURE... 














e Dependable schedules...ample accommodations for 

men and equipment...direct from point of origin to destination 
—these are just a few of many reasons why 

train travel is best for the services. 


Rail movements are easy and efficient. Units travel together 
—your command arrives ready and fit for duty. 


For any move of any size, any distance— 
train travel is the most complete, comfortable 
and dependable transportation. 





Reduced fares when on leave 
... special discounts on Transportation Requests 
Ask about Family Fares 


The Best Buy — BUY TRAIN! 
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@ SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF MASS 
destruction weapons into modern 
warfare has forced the adoption of 
separated unit tactics, the success of 
separate or isolated units in avoid- 
ing annihilation by a surprise coun- 
terattack in force, or penetration by 
armor, will depend to a critical de- 
gree upon the quality and accuracy 
of intelligence, and as always, upon 
the skill and reaction time of the 
troops involved. 

So far as assault troops are con- 
cerned, security training is practical, 
realistic and generally effective; the 
concept of being in a separated unit 
is not particularly upsetting to an 
infantryman who is aware of the 
actual combat power and fighting 
ability of a well-trained rifle com- 


pany. 








In the past, assault troops formed 
on a linear concept, rendered the 
rear and beach areas secure early in 
the campaign, and events took a 
reasonably slow and comfortable 
turn; aside from an occasional pene- 
tration, air raid, or error in target 
plotting, no really serious problems 
disrupted the relatively even tenor 
of these tactical zones. 

With a sigh for the good old days, 
we must nevertheless concede that 
in at least the early stages of sepa- 
rated unit warfare there just plain 
isn’t going to be any rear area in the 
conventional sense; rather, those 
areas charged with supporting and 
supplying assault elements will find 
that they really will have to protect 
themselves, adopt the ways of an in- 
fantryman as required, and retire 
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the pleasant fiction of a “secure’ 
area to the historic past. 

With the concept of separation, 
rear and supply areas will have to 
evolve an entirely different concept 
of position security since these ele- 
ments simply do not have enough 
additional people available to both 
discharge their primary duty and 
provide a large standing force in 
readiness to repel possible attack. 
Combat units have no troops to 
spare for rear area security; obvious- 
ly, service troops will have to pro- 
vide, somehow, the regular support 
to the assault troops and still accom- 
plish their own position security. 
Consider the inviting nature of rear 
area targets, missile storage and 
launching sites, fuel farms, supply 
dumps, ammunition storage areas; 
then compare the size of these areas 
with the numbers of personnel con- 
sidered available for around the 
clock security and it is evident that 
a serious effort to overhaul existing 


Consider what one well-aimed tracer could do to this operation 
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security procedures needs to be done 
right now. 

As a starting point, it appears that 
all areas, forward or rear, combat or 
service, need not only be security 
conscious at all times, but also in 
equal degree. 

The concept of continuous secur- 
ity leads naturally to the conclusion 
that everybody must take security as 
his personal responsibility, all offi- 
cers and NCOs, all troops of the 
Task Force, until it becomes as rou- 
tine as carrying a weapon. 

To examine the possibilities, let’s 
use an illustrative problem using as 
an aggressor force only one man, 
Ivan. 

Ivan is well-trained in individual 
operations, is equipped with a US 
uniform and rifle, 3 days’ rations 
and reasonable presence of mind. In 
no hurry, Ivan is willing to wait or 
hide out for a day, maybe 2 days, 
after an action has bypassed his loca- 
tion, and after things settle a bit is 
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Maj Knocke enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1942 and 
was commissioned in January of 1944. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin and has served as: 
Officer, 12th Marines; CO, Fox Btry, 
}2 Marines: S-3, 2d Bn, 12 Marines; ExecO, Ist Bn, 
10th Marines: ExecO, 4th Bn, 1Cth Marines. At the 
present time he is the Marine Corps Representative, 
US Army Chemical Corps School, Fort McClellan, Ala. 
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ready to do his job. 

Ivan is concerned with 2 general 
targets, electronics equipment and 
missiles. The selection of these tap. 
gets is no accident since Ivan wants 
to inflict maximum damage with q 
minimum of effort. Using our pres. 
ent system of position security, Iyay 
has the odds with him in several re. 
spects. First, he is reasonably cep. 
tain that no one will question his 
presence in a rear or service area, 
provided he attracts little attention; 
second, he is keenly aware that only 
near or at areas of high priority or 
of a sensitive nature can vigilant 
security be expected; third, if he 
cannot locate sensitive areas visually 
or by isolated security precautions 
heavily camouflaged (from the air, 
of course) installations will help 
him because they will be conspicu- 
ous by the very fact that they alone 
are camouflaged. 

Accordingly, Ivan locates his tar 
get not so much through the lack of 
effort of the unit itself, but rather 
by the betrayal of the unit by its 
neighbors, and with little expendi 
ture of effort on his part. 

At night, lights and _ generator 
noises will assist in giving Ivan the 
help he needs. Ivan now withdraws 
unobtrusively, locates an area from 
which he can observe the installa 
tion, makes his choice of target, 
waits for dusk and cranks off a few 
tracers. 

If, for the sake of argument, Ivan 
is 300 yards from his target, it is 
doubtful that he will be appre 
hended after the act. He doesn't 
have to be a particularly good rifle 
shot if his target is carefully selected 
and if it is conceded that he gets a 
break or two along the way. 

Consider what one well-directed 
tracer or special incendiary round 
will accomplish when fired into @ 
radio relay station, radar control 
panel, liquid oxygen or methyl alco 
hol storage tanker, fuel tank farm, 
or missile guidance equipment, 5, 
not beyond the realm of possibility, 
a Redstone, fueled, ready, but not 
yet launched. 

At 300 yards even in poor light 4 
target 20 yards by 2 yards is hard 
to miss. After firing his 3 or 4 
rounds, Ivan cannot arbitrarily be 
written off as expendable; in the 
resultant confusion of an exploding 
missile or flaming -fuel tanker it 3 
doubtful that he will be appre 
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hended, Fantastic, yes; unfortunate- 
ly also, quite possible. 
The illustration cited is admitted- 


Jy an isolated example, but no par- 


ticularly unreasonable breaks have 
accrued to Ivan that could not be 
expected to fall logically to his 
credit. What then is to be done to 
protect field installations from one- 
man forays, or from small groups of 
raiders bypassed by our assault 


forces? 
First, the widespread practice of 


~ security during darkness only, must 


go out the window. Security must 
be carefully planned and rigidly 
executed during daytime and night- 
time alike; maximum practicable 
security measures become manda- 
tory. This will mean a decided low- 
ering of living standards in service 
and support areas; off duty person- 
nel, extra drivers, whoever is avail- 
able in the strictest sense of the 
word will have to be employed in a 
coordinated cohesive security pro- 
gram. The axiom that constant vigi- 
lance is the price of security is never 
more applicable than on the ill-de- 
fined battleground of tomorrow. 

Second, security exercised and 
demonstrated by a motor repair sec- 
tion must be indistinguishable from 
that exercised by an atomic weap- 
ons field dump or missile guidance 
station. Critical or sensitive instal- 
lations cannot continue to be pin- 
pointed by what amounts to isolated 
examples of security consciousness. 

Third, security measures current- 
ly the vogue on local levels in the 
use of radio and telephone circuits 
must be critically analyzed and a 
rigid non-committal system  insti- 
tuted and enforced. Use of code 
words such as “blast,” “fireball,” etc., 
fool nobody and are a distinct men- 
ace to the security of an operation 
as well as to the unit transmitting 
the message; a radio direction finder 
neatly pin-points the message origin. 
Radio security dealing with nuclear 
methods, impending strikes, etc., 
must be either secure to a much 
greater degree or couched in plain 
non-committal code words and sent 
in the clear. 

With large rear areas to be con- 
tolled, radio will be heavily used, 
for all that, if wire is used at all, it 
Must be. treated with the same re- 
spect that a radio circuit will re- 
quire, 

Fourth, sightseeing, unnecessary 
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visits by casual observers, supply 
“scrounging” runs, visits to old bud- 
dies, anything that contributes to 
rear area congestion must be reduced 
to a more manageable level. 

Unfortunately, the biggest offend- 
ers are officers and NCOs, or people 
travelling on a variety of runs with 
approval or encouragement of ofh- 
cers and NCOs. These are the same 
people that will have to forego their 
private expeditions and, in addition, 
rigidly control extra-curricular me- 
andering. 

Widespread, “hardnosed” control 
of rear area tourists will prevent 
Ivan from utilizing their presence as 
a protective cloak of anonymity. 

Last, training in the actual execu- 
tion of security techniques must be 
incorporated as an integral part of 
service troops’ training, with empha- 
sis upon considering security as a 
routine everyday requirement, part 
and parcel of accomplishing the mis- 
sion. 

Like any problem facing the mili- 
tary there are several solutions; 
those requiring complex techniques 
and equipment generally produce 
better results, from the standpoint of 
accuracy, than a less complex system 
which sacrifices accuracy in the in- 
terest of simplicity and ease of un- 
derstanding. Following is a descrip- 
tion of a security plan, one of many 
attempted in various circumstances, 


which combines simplicity with ac- 
curacy without an excessive training 
requirement, and which is appli- 
cable to units having in existing 
T/As a moderate amount of com- 
mon equipment. 

The applicability is perhaps best 
in rear or service and support areas, 
supporting arms, and depending 
upon circumstances such as length of 
Stay, etc., may be considered appli- 
cable to infantry units in temporary 
perimeters. 


The plan depends upon locating 
all installations in the system rela- 
tive to a common direction and com- 
mon point, without regard to actual 
geographic direction or position. 
Like a surveyor’s use of assumed 
azimuth and coordinates, distances 
are true and installations accurately 
located relative to one another. 


To be realistic, a security system 
must be uncomplicated enough to 
permit any Marine to participate 
with a minimum of personal effort, 
once the security NCO posts his peo- 
ple. The men actually in position 
are pretty much on their own; there- 
fore, it must be just as easy as pos- 
sible for the man in the foxhole. 
Viewed from the eyes of this man, 
the system provides an automatic di- 
rection finder, totally ignores geo- 
graphic direction, and under certain 
circumstances renders estimation of 
distance immaterial. Except for the 





Communications discipline — essential 
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sake of additional information, it is 
unnecessary for a Pfc in a foxhole to 
refer to a disturbance as “near the 
motor pool” or similar descriptive 
phrases which may or may not turn 
out to be accurate. 

A simple but effective system 
utilizes the clock method of estab- 
lishing direction, the principal de- 
sired direction of observation always 
being 12 o'clock regardless of geo- 
graphic azimuth. Each outpost, when 
originally posted, is directed to ob- 
serve in the desired direction. Once 
established, this direction is marked 
on the ground by 2 small pegs, or 
some other field expedient. 

Once established, the observer can 
refer to a direction as “3 o'clock,” 
etc., by using the pegs as a guide, or 
if by necessity, feeling for them. For 
this reason they are located on the 
forward parapet of the foxhole. If 
adjacent outposts are mutually sup- 
porting for observation purposes, as 
long as more than one outpost iden- 


tifies the same disturbance by indi- 
vidual direction estimate, estimates 
relative to distance on the part of 
either or both outposts are imma- 
terial even if both grossly err, since 
extending the 2 directional rays at 
the security plot will produce an in- 
tersection and consequently the loca- 
tion of the disturbance. As each out- 
post is established, the security NCO 
physically establishes the principal 
direction of observation and also 
records the azimuth of this line of 
sight, using an ordinary compass. 

Back at the security CP, the Se- 
curity Officer makes the usual secur- 
ity sketch, except that the installa- 
tions are located relative to the CP 
and all installations are plotted as 
right or left of any desired reference 
line (designated by azimuth) which 
passes through the CP location, and 
up or down from a line normal to 
the reference line and also passing 
through the CP. 

Thus, the CP is arbitrarily located 
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at the intersection of 2 lines, the top 
of the page is always the azimuth ref. 
erence line, and it is easy to mimeo. 
graph a supply of forms with the 
lines already established in the inter. 
est of speed and ease of completion, 
Recording the azimuth reference 
line and coordinates of the CP op 
the sketch is required. 

A handy scale for general field use 
is 1:10,000 as most distance estimates 
generally are made in multiples of 
10 units. Even a poor judge of dis. 
tance should be able to plot an in. 
stallation within a reasonable toler. 
ance and a significant plot error 
affects only that specific installation 
rather than producing a chain of 
errors. The company sketch is a 
priority matter and is forwarded as 
rapidly as possible to battalion for 
consolidation. 

Figure (1) illustrates an idealized 
battery or company sketch. 

At the battalion security CP a 
small one-man plotting central is 
established, located wherever desired 
but handy to the communications 
available to the unit. By using a 
standard chart table, plotting board, 
or even a homemade table, revers 
ing a grid sheet (a large area may 
require two or more grid sheets), 
and ruling off to a scale of 1:10,000 
a workable plotting central can be 
devised. 

Attach a sheet of clear acetate to 
the board by taping along the top 
edge only, forming a curtain, thus 
facilitating the transfer of data. 


Assign proper grid coordinates to 
the ruled lines, plot the reported co- 
ordinates of subordinate CPs on the 
grid sheet and the plot central is 
ready to operate. 

The individual company sketches 
are transferred to the acetate by first 
throwing back the acetate and 
orienting the sketch on the grid 
sheet. This is quickly accomplished 
by punching a pin through the com 
pany CP on the sketch, inserting the 
pin, with sketch attached, into the 


plotted CP coordinates on the grid. 


sheet, and rotating the sketch about 


"the fixed pin until the azimuth ret 


erence line (top of company sketch) 
is pointed along the actual grid az 
muth recorded on, the sketch. 
The sketch is now properly 
oriented in both direction and post 
tion; fix the sketch lightly to the 
grid sheet. with a scrap of masking 
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or cellophane tape, remove the pin, 
turn down the acetate curtain and 
transfer the sketch to the acetate by 
using a grease pencil. To avoid con- 
fusion later, a color code system 
proves to be a handy means of dis- 
tinguishing between the various 
company installations. In about an 
hour, an untrained Marine can de- 
velop into a competent operator, 
provided he has absorbed his basic 
Map reading instruction. 

Figure (2) represents an oriented 
company sketch. To transfer the data 
from the company sketch to the ace- 
tate should not require more than 2 
or 3 minutes unless unusually com- 
plicated defensive systems are indi- 
cated. After all company sketches 
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Fig. #2 


have been transferred to the acetate, 
a complete picture emerges. Dupli- 
cations may be eliminated and _ nec- 
essary coordination can be accom- 
plished. 

Thus far only part of the security 
problem is licked; we have all instal- 
lations located to a single scale, but 
we still have to devise a simple, 
rapid, and accurate method of dis- 
seminating information pertinent to 
the system without resorting to the 
use of 8-place coordinates and engi- 
neer scales. Again the clock system 
is appropriate but modified to the 
extent of providing a means of estab- 
lishing distance as well as direction. 

Using a second sheet of acetate, 
the clock numerals are inscribed and 


concentric rings drawn at whatever 
intervals are considered desirable. 
Using a scale of 1:10,000, concentric 
rings may be drawn at 100 or 200 
yard intervals as deemed appropri- 
ate to the average size of the area 
involved. The clock and concentric 
ring diagram can be permanently 
drawn on this acetate since the cen- 
ter of the concentric ring is gener- 
ally the Battalion CP (or if desired, 
the H&S Company CP). Each band 
(area between rings) is lettered with 
Z at the center of the smallest circle. 
Superimposing this second acetate 
diagram over the one containing the 
company sketch data and orienting 
with 12 o’clock at North, an overlay 
can be drawn of the entire security 
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DESCRIBED AS LOCATED 
AT "5 O'CLOCK X-RAY" 

















picture to include the clock numer- 
als and concentric rings. 

Any spot on the completed sketch 
can now be described both for direc- 
tional reference and distance, all 
computed from the center of the 
diagram which for the sake of con- 
venience may be the Battalion CP. 
For example, a location could be de- 
scribed as being at 10 o’clock X-Ray, 
or in band X-Ray at 10 o’clock. 

Once all company sketches are re- 
ceived at battalion, no more than 
one hour should be required to 
make, ready for delivery, copies of 
the master sketch of installations. 
Now let us follow a typical type 
problem using a report from A Com- 
pany as an example: 

Outpost Number Two reports an 
estimated patrol, probably 5 men, at 
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Fig. #3 


10 o'clock, distance 100, (with ref- 
erence to his clock system). A Com- 
pany Security plot checks the master 
plan (Figure 3), translates the report 
into terms of the master plot, and 
reports to Battalion, “Probable 5- 
man patrol 11:30 Whiskey.” (The 
outposts do not hear this report as it 
is passed to battalion via a separate 
circuit; the outpost is concerned 
only with his own clock system). All 
company CPs are connected via hot 
loop and all company security watch 
standers follow all reports on their 
boards. 

In our illustration, B Company 
notes the activity and decides to 
alert his outposts, and calls his out- 
post number 5, informs him to keep 
alert for movement about one o'clock 
— distance 200 yards (again outpost 


S 


Bravo 5 is concerned only with his 
own clock). In the event of simul 
taneously received reports, it may be 
necessary at Battalion to have the 
Security Plot equipped with a head 
and chest set attached to an EB 
type telephone so an assistant call 
also listen and aid in locating the 
plots reported. 

In a nutshell, the system allows 
the working man in the foxhole t0 


concentrate on one directional ret 


erence. If he gets misoriented alftet 
dark, he can quickly establish diret 
tion by the pegs in the ground i 
front of him. Also, he is not sub 
jected to wild guesses as to his prox 
imity to a threat but is assured that 
he will be informed when he & 
directly concerned. 
The irritating situation of having 
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HOT LOOP CONNECTING OUTPOST AND COMPANY CP 





----HOT LOOP CONNECTING COMPANY CP'S AND BATTALION SECURITY PLOT 


activity described as “down near the 
motor pool” by B Company, when 
only B Company knows the location 
of its motor pool, is eliminated, and 
isan additional dividend of the sys- 
tem. 

Frequently, mutually supporting 
installations will report the same ac- 
tivity, rendering distance estimates 
immaterial since the intersection of 


directional reports will suffice to 


locate the ground position required, 
and a series of such reports will ac- 
curately trace the physical movement 
observed. 

There are several variations of the 
system described, at least one of 
Which employs an additional gridded 
overlay in order to provide more 
accurate plots; however, replotting 
is required, introducing the element 
of additional error, and the accuracy 
gained is at the expense of speed to 
an inacceptable degree. Since the 
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Fig. #4 


activity is probably moving, possibly 
in an undetermined direction, ex- 
treme accuracy is not as vital as is 
speedy warning. 

The communication plan required 
to operate the system properly con- 
sists simply of hot loops, one each, 
connecting company outposts and 
company CP, another connecting 
Battalion and all company CPs. The 
telephone set in the company CP is 
not common to both loops, avoiding 
the possibility of a report from an 
outpost using his own clock system 
being piped directly to Battalion 
creating an erroneous plot. A sug- 
gested wire plan is illustrated in Fig- 
ure (4). 

The system described does not 
purport to be an original plan, 
rather it is the accumulation of the 
experiences of many persons and a 
combination of many other field ex- 
pedients in the realm of position 


security; but it is simple and it is 
workable, and in final analysis any 
security system or technique com- 
mon to all units is better than a 
series of individual systems, some 
complementary to others and even 
possibly detrimental one to another. 

With the accent on dispersion and 
consequent fluid and _ constantly 
changing battle areas, there can be 
no question that the vital services 
and support supplied by service and 
support units will be more critical 
than ever to success in war. 

It is equally evident that to be 
able to accomplish their mission, 
service units and other rear area 
echelons will labor under conditions 
more severe than previously experi- 
enced, leaving no alternative but to 
accomplish what amounts to two 
jobs where heretofore rarely more 
than one existed. US @ MC 
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@ SAFETY IS A FACTOR IN AVIATION 
planning and operations that is re- 
ceiving increasing attention at all 
command levels. Many decisions are 
made on the premise that aviation 
safety in peacetime is the most im- 
portant consideration affecting the 
plan or operation. This stress on 
safety stems not only from humani- 
tarian reasons but also from the defi- 
nite budgetary limitation placed 
upon the numbers of aircraft that 
can be purchased, the difficulty be- 
ing encountered in procuring quali- 
fied pilots, and the very long and 
costly period of training required 
for pilots and qualified maintenance 
personnel. What are the results of 
this emphasis and concentration on 
the safety aspects of aviation? What 
is the likely outcome of the safety 
program as it is now being carried 
out? To answer these questions and 
others which may arise, it is neces- 
sary to first examine the relationship 
of aviation safety to the objectives 
of the aviation program as a whole, 
and then determine what results the 
present methods of carrying out the 
safety program are likely to produce. 

The objective of an aviation pro- 
gram should be to create a ready 
and reserve force, which can effec- 
tively and aggressively carry out its 
assigned mission in combat. The ca- 
pability of an aviation component to 
fully meet this objective is affected 
by many factors. Important among 
these are the state of training and 
aggressiveness of the pilots and main- 
tenance crews, and the number and 


capabilities of the aircraft. As in 
any complex program, the optimum 
results can only be obtained by a 
careful balance of the essential ele- 
ments, and not by maximizing one 
factor without considering its effect 
upon the others. For instance the 
safety aspects can receive so much 
emphasis that the realistic training 
necessary to develop skilled and ag- 
gressive pilots is severely compro- 
mised. Likewise the number of air- 
craft available could be increased by 
stopping training entirely and there- 
by eliminating the losses which stem 
from a realistic training program. 
Similarly the capabilities of the air- 
craft could be made higher if more 
time were spent in the development 
cycle, further perfecting the aircraft, 
but we would not have these aircraft 
until much later and fewer would be 
produced because of the increased 
cost. All of these results are incon- 
sistent with the desired end objective 
of having an effective combat force 
trained and ready when needed. Be- 
cause of the very long lead time re- 
quired to alter the capabilities of an 
aviation force, the characteristics of 
the force at the beginning of a com- 
bat operation will prevail for a long 
period thereafter. A minimum of 
one year is required to substantially 
alter the state of training of the 
force; because of the long procure- 
ment lead time, a minimum of 2 
years is required to effect an appre- 
ciable change in the number of air- 
craft; and a minimum of 4 to 8 years 
is required to make a significant 
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The manner in which the safety aspects of the aviation 


program are carried out has a major effect upon the realism 


of the training and the results to be expected in combat 
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change in the capabilities of the air- 
craft. 

Past combat records clearly indi- 
cate that most of the worthwhile re- 
sults in combat have been achieved 
by a relatively few well trained and 
aggressive pilots, and the increasing 
speed and complexity of present day 
and future aircraft indicates that this 
may be even more the case in the 
future. This type pilot is capable of 
accurately delivering his weapons 
under a great variety of conditions 
and of successfully dealing with the 
aircraft emergencies that arise. He 
is the master of his bird and he 
knows how to best employ it. To 
develop these characteristics in a 
pilot the training program must af- 
ford ample opportunities for the 
pilot to learn and to practice meet- 
ing these situations under controlled 
conditions so that he can master 
them one by one. Even a skilled 
pilot will become confused at some 
point if he encounters enough un- 
familiar circumstances simultaneous- 
ly. The disastrous effects in combat 
resulting from peacetime training 
programs that did not prepare the 
man or the organization for the com- 
bat situation are apparent through- 
out history, and can be seen as re- 
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cently as the early Army experience 
in Korea. 

The manner in which the safety 
aspects of the aviation program are 
carried out has a major effect upon 
the nature and the realism of the 
training and the results to be ex- 
pected in combat. While much valu- 
able information is being originated 
under the present safety program, 
which serves to teach the pilot and 
the maintenance personnel the cor- 
rect operating and maintenance pro- 
cedures, there is an ever increasing 
number of orders being issued in the 
name of aviation safety, which se- 
verely restrict the training that can 
be carried out. Many of these orders 
are issued as a result of isolated 
or infrequently occurring incidents 
which led to an aircraft accident. 
While avoiding the training situa- 
tion which could lead to a similar 
accident may reduce the number of 
accidents, it is also quite likely to 
result in training which does not pro- 
vide the pilot confidence, aggressive- 
ness, and mastery which will be re- 
quired in combat. The number of 
restrictions on peacetime training, 
originating from al‘ echelons, has 
increased daily, and little effort is 
apparently being directed toward 


F8U-1 Crusader 


weighing the restrictions, either indj. 
vidually or as a group, against the 
loss of realism in training. Excessive 
restrictions on weather flying, moc 
combat, flameout practice, mirror 
approaches, spin practice, acrobatics 
and hours required to lead a flight, 
are in this category. The squadron 
commander is faced with the choice 
of either running an inadequate and 
unrealistic training program or of 
allowing his pilots to violate some 
published safety regulation. 

The results of the methods now 
being employed in recording safety 
statistics and the command impor. 
tance being placed upon these statis 
tics serves as a strong inducement to 
avoid all training which involve 
risk, no matter how necessary the 
training. While aircraft accident 
records and accident boards were 
originally established to bring out 
facts that could be used to promote 
better maintenance and operating 
practices, they have since deterio 
rated into tribunals for fixing blame 
and for compiling relatively mean- 
ingless statistics on safety records. As 
a result of officially rating a squad. 
ron very heavily upon its safety rec 
ord, the facts tend to be suppressed 
and the mistakes minimized. Know. 
ing that any act or operation per 
formed by his squadron can, and very 
likely will, be used asa basis for finé- 
ing guilt if an accident results, the 
squadron commander is given @ 
strong push by the present system 
play all decisions safe, no matte” 
what the effect on the capability 
his unit. The qualities of imaging 
tion, initiative and aggressivené 
which are vital to a commander if 
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combat are stifled by the peacetime 
safety program. 

The number of aircraft available 
to a force in combat will be a major 
contributing factor toward the effec- 
tiveness of the force. In previous 
wars aircraft have been much sim- 
pler in design and construction and 
the lead time required to produce 
additional aircraft in large quanti- 
ties was much less than that required 
to produce the complex and costly 
aircraft of today. However, even in 
WWII and Korea, the shortage of 
aircraft was a critical factor for an 
extended period. Safety is an impor- 
tant factor in determining how well 
the requirement to have the maxi- 
mum number of aircraft available 
can be met. A safety program which 
stresses pilot preservation above all 
other considerations, serves to re- 
duce the number of aircraft, for it 
teaches the pilot to evaluate the 
emergency situation on the basis of 
his own safety without regard for 
the overall program. While the risk 
to the pilot may be high in some 
emergency situations, the greater 
risk resulting from the reduced effec- 
tiveness of the aviation force may 
outweigh this if aircraft losses are 
prohibitive, as they now are. Cur- 
rent estimates from the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics indicate that a very 





Is bailout prescribed too often? 


high percentage of the modern fight- 
er and bomber aircraft in operation 
at the start of this fiscal year will not 
be available at the end of the year, 
because of aircraft accidents. Many 
of these losses could be avoided if 
the pilots were properly trained to 
make a maximum effort to preserve 
the aircraft. For instance, spins, 
flameouts, control system failures, 
etc. in modern high speed aircraft 
for which bailout is often prescribed 
by the present safety doctrine, can 
be successfully recovered from and 
the aircraft brought back in a high 
percentage of cases if the pilot is 
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properly trained to overcome these 
problems and has a will to bring 
the aircraft back. While more em- 
phasis on the preservation of the air- 
craft could produce higher pilot 
losses, it is more likely to result in 
less if the pilot is properly indoctri- 
nated on how to overcome the prob- 
lem and has developed the confi- 
dence to attempt to solve it. At the 
present time he is generally taught 
that he cannot master these emer- 
gencies and that he should eject and 
forget the aircraft if they occur. In 
this frame of mind, he is not likely 
to think clearly or with the confi- 
dence necessary to overcome the 
problem. 

The Navy and Marine Corps ex- 
perience with the F4D all weather 
fighter, which has been introduced 
into service in the last year and a 
half, is typical. The contractor had 
previously proved that spin recovery 
could be effectively and consistently 
performed in this aircraft by per- 
forming several hundred spins in a 
great variety of configurations. In 
spite of this, the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps do not allow the pilot to 
practice spins or spin recovery, and 
he is taught that he should eject and 
let the aircraft go if the aircraft does 
not respond readily to a recovery 
technique he has never had a chance 
to practice. This restriction has re- 
sulted in the loss of most of the 
F4Ds in service use which have in- 
advertently entered a spin, and has 
further served to deter the pilot 
from exploring and using that im- 
portant part of the maneuver en- 
velope from which spins might oc- 
cur. This has appreciably reduced 
the effectiveness of the aircraft. The 
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use of a few spin chute equipped 
aircraft — which were procured but 
were never used — in the operating 
sqaudrons could have saved many of 
these aircraft and would have pro- 
duced pilots who were confident and 
competent to use the aircraft 
throughout its maneuver range. The 
present safety doctrine considers 
flameouts, under any _ condition 
where relight is not obtained by a 
given altitude, as sufficient cause for 
ejection and the loss of the aircraft. 
Dead stick landings have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, with proper 
training, since the early days of avia- 
tion, and while the modern jets have 
a higher approach speed and sink 
rate, the problem is not appreciably 
different. Present airfields have run- 
ways of ample length to provide a 
comfortable margin in most cases 
for dead stick landings if the pilot 
has the necessary training and con- 
fidence to execute them. Where a 
flameout occurs out of range of an 
airfield, there are still few areas 
where a wide improved hard surface 
road cannot be found. With older 
types of aircraft, it was always con- 
sidered essential for the pilot to 
know at all times where he was go- 
ing to “set” the airplane if the en- 
gine quit, and this rule is still appli- 


Do strict safety programs hamper their training? 


cable. Another situation, a control 
system failure, is considered extreme- 
ly hazardous in the F4D in spite of 
the presence of a manual control sys- 
tem with somewhat reduced effec- 
tiveness. Because of the lack of 
training in the use of the manual or 
emergency system, many pilots lack 
the confidence and competence to 
effect a dead stick landing on the 
emergency system and will elect to 
eject instead. To properly solve 
these abnormal situations, the pilot 
must be exposed to the situation un- 
der controlled conditions until he is 
capable of solving the problem and 
he must be taught to abandon the 
aircraft only as a last resort. 

Thus, while aviation safety has 
made important and_ worthwhile 
contributions to the effectiveness of 
the aviation program, it has at the 
same time seriously reduced the real- 
ism of the training that is accom- 
plished and it has caused higher air- 
craft losses than are warranted. 
Safety is only one of several impor- 
tant elements in the overall pro- 
gram, and it cannot be considered 
solely by itself, or it will impair the 
overall program. It must be consid- 
ered only in relation and conjunc- 
tion with the other factors in the 


program. Only when this is done 
will the Marine Corps achieve ap 
aviation program which will pro 
duce the maximum capability from 
the resources available. 


If the present overstressing of the 
negative aspects of aviation safety js 
not discontinued, we are likely w 
roll along blissfully and complacent. 
ly with safety statistics to assure us 
that our program is becoming more 
effective each year, until the fateful 
day of combat arrives and the truth 
of the unbalance and weaknesses of 
the present program are revealed. 
Or with foresight, we can set down 
the goals we want to achieve in com 
bat capability in our aviation pro 
gram, and establish a training pro 
gram which will realize these goals 
A necessary part of this latter cours 
will be the requirement that avia 
tion safety be considered in the pro 
gram only to the extent that it hasa 
positive effect upon reaching the end 
objective, and not as an end in it 
self. By choosing this course we cal 
ensure that the aviation component 
of the Marine Corps is capable and 
ready to carry out its combat mis 
sion, and not an impotent force with 
nothing but safety statistics to offer 
to meet the needs of combat. US@M 
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THE S&W K38 COMBAT MASTERPIECE 


— An All-Purpose Personal Sidearm Proven in Combat — 


A Powerful and Efficient Service Weight Handgun Combining the Reliability and 

Safety of the Revolver, the Essential Characteristics of the Ideal Quick-Draw 

Close-Combat Weapon and the Accuracy and Appointments of the Finest 
Target Arm. 


As Illustrated—$60.98 to Military Personnel—FOB QUANTICO 
Recommended for Use With the $12.00 Berns-Martin Speed Holster 


EVALUATORS LTD., QUANTICO, VA. 


SHOWROOM #1 WOODLAND DR., TRIANGLE 
George O. Van Orden, Brig. Gen., USMC, Ret’d., President 
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$ —and a Few Marines 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
COL JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 
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Here are stories of Marines written by a man who 
was a Marine and knew what he was writing about. 

China... France ... Cuba... Nicaragua. . . Haiti 
... all come to life again. You will live the days of the 
Professional Marine Corps between World Wars—the 
times when most NCOs had a hashmark for each chev- 
ron. You'll follow Marines in action and on liberty, in 
a world that was their own. 

Meet Sergeant Houston, who could beat off a band 
of Chinese bandits but couldn’t face the music if it 
was a wedding march. 

Meet Moe, he was scared but he kept on going and 
N won the DSC. 


SS ——_ << 


Meet King, he had a swagger and a sneer and looked 
at you like you were dirt. 

There are a hundred characters more, and if you 
ate a Marine, or if you ever were one, you'll recognize 

them all. 

John W. Thomason, Jr., a Marine for a quarter of a 
century, served in France, the West Indies, Central 
America and China. He had a singular combination of 
talents—the eye to see, the hand to write and draw, 
and the Marine’s understanding of Marines and men. 
Those of you who have never known the world of 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr. . . . we envy you its 
discovery. 


To order write 


The GAZETTE Bookshop 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 


$5.95—Regular price 
$4.75—Special discount price to Marine Corps 
Association members. 
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SACK SPECIAL COURTS-MARTIAL 


#® MB, Navat Base, NY—On 
7 March 1949, the first Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives, and testified at the 
hearings which finally resulted in the 
enactment of the “Uniform Code of 
Military Justice.” The Secretary in 
endorsing the adoption of this legis- 
lation stated that the proposed law 
would benefit the military establish- 
ment by affording “the maximum 
amount of justice within the frame- 
work of a military organization.” 
The particular value, however, as 
stressed by the Secretary, to be ob- 
tained by members of all the Armed 
Forces was the protection of their 
rights and more equal and uniform 
justice. 

Now that over 6 years has passed 
under the UCM] it is probably well 
to reflect on the good and bad re- 
sults obtained from the enactment 
of this law as pertains to the frame- 
work of military organization. That 
the UCM] protects the rights of 
those subject to it, is not questioned. 
If anything, it can be said for the 
Code that the protective benefits are 
readily apparent and working to full 
advantage. 

It is with the stated desired bene- 
fit, “Maximum amount of justice 
within the framework of a military 
organization,” (italics supplied) that 
fault can readily be found. This 
handicap appears, primarily, in the 
proceedings of the Special Court-Mar- 
tial. The Court of Military Appeals 
has by.its decisions now made the 
workings of a SpCM equally as intri- 
cate as its big brother, the General 
Court-Martial. In view of the lim- 
ited legal qualifications possessed by 
the majority of the SoCM member- 
ship, and the imposing of more and 


more restraining legal rules of pro- 
cedure, this type court becomes vul- 
nerable to make and repeat preju- 
dicial errors. Each prejudicial error 
voids the work of the Court and in 
many cases obstructs justice; or be- 
comes the basis for a rehearing of 
the case requiring more valuable 
tithe expended which could be well 
devoted to other pressing military 
duties. The straw that broke the 
camel’s back was CMA’s decision in 
US vs Rinehart which prohibits the 
membership, including the president 
of the SpCM, from using the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial in closed ses- 
sion. It is hard to imagine a closed 
body being so limited as to be un- 
able to discuss their various opinions 
without refuge to the law as they 
read and understand its application. 
Agreed, that the layman’s interpre- 





tation of law would not be at all 
times consistent with the views taken 
by those learned in the subject; how- 
ever, it is assumed that the result 
would be that of reasonable men 
dealing with any matter requiring 
mature judgment. Considering the 
vast number of dissenting opinions 
appearing in the rendered decisions, 
it seems that even the learned legal 
minds differ considerably on points 
of law. 

If the SpCM is not to be afforded 
the services of a law officer under 
existing procedural rules, it seems 
that this type court should be abol- 
ished as a military tribunal. It ap- 
pears that the only way .to save ex- 
pense and time is to make the GCM, 
where professional legal talent is 
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of cases warranting trial, or the ef 
forts of many hardworking, though 
unlegalistic, minds will be to po 
avail. As the law now stands 4 
SpCM, having sat on a long drawn 
out case, could be reversed because 
of the oversight of a member not 
noticing the presence in closed ge. 
sion of a MCM or some other | 
publication. This may well be 4 
sensible legal determination by 
from a practicable viewpoint it cep 
tainly is inconsistent with “Maxi. 
mum amount of justice within the 
framework of a military organiza 
tion.” It is recognized that the Rine 
hart decision does not prohibit the 
discussion of points of law based on 
legal publications by members ip 
open session. This procedure could, 
it seems, become ridiculous if mem. 
bership were to strenuously debate 
their viewpoints in front of counsel, 
accused and observers. 


It must be recognized that the 
Court of Military Appeals has and 
will continue to do everything pos 
sible to maintain and uphold the 
high standards of the UCMJ but in 
so doing the Court has placed the 
SpCM function just about in the 
position of obsolescence as an effec 
tive military tribunal. There is no 
indication that the procedural rules 
for SpCM will become less intricate 
in the future;.for this reason steps 
should be enacted immediately to 
either make a law officer available 
or to end the role of the SpCM in 
military jurisprudence. 

Col H. R. Nusbaum 


TIME AND MONEY 


#@ MCSC, ALBany, Ga. —I would 
like to make a recommendation 
which could save the Marine Corps 
hundreds, of dollars yearly. 


I suggest that a code number be 
used for the wrist watches the Mé 
rine Corps has in use. These watches 
are made by 3 different manufactur 
ers and are equipped with either 4 
sweep hand or a conventional typt 
second hand. Each is carried undera 
different stock number and nome 
clature. 


The present system causes extla | 
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The GazeTTE will pay $15.00 for each letter published in the Observation Post 
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x work in receiving and issuing 
these watches. As an example: A 
ynit may request 200 watches of a 

ticular brand. Sometimes the 
issuing unit will not have 200 watches 
of the particular brand name re- 
quested but does have 200 of an- 
other make. In order to obtain the 
specified brand of watch, 200 un- 
serviceable watches of the kind re- 
uested must be repaired. 

A wrist watch is a timepiece and 


- Jong as it keeps accurate time, 


what matter the make? 

A code should be devised for these 
wrist watches. I recémmend a code 
number of W1-141 for the conven- 


tional wrist watch and a code num- 
ber of W2-142 for those with the 
sweep second hand. 

With such a system, a unit re- 
questing 200 watches with a sweep- 
hand would request them under 
code W2-142. . The issuing unit would 
fulfill this order by shipping 200 
watches with sweep second hands re- 
gardless of make or model. 

This would simplify the ordnance 
supply system the Marine Corps has 
at present in procuring and issuing 
of wrist watches. 

The recommended system is pres- 
ently used in issuing binoculars 
7X50 regardless of make or model. 


There are 5 different makes and 
models of these ‘binoculars. Some 
have mill scales. Those with a mill 
scale are carried under code C1-291, 
and those without a mill scale are 
under code C1-292. This coding has 
worked very well. 

It would seem that if this system 
works in issuing binoculars it should 
work in issuing wrist watches, sav- 
ing the Marine Corps money, time 
and a lot of confusion. 

I am sure if the supply ordnance 
department of the Corps in HQMC 
were consulted on this they would 
go for it. 

M Sgt S. Guido 
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WANTED 


The Marine Corps GAZETTE pays from 3¢ to 6¢ a word for accepted articles. As a guide to prospective authors, 
we are publishing this list of subjects in which we are particularly interested. If you have something to say on 
these subjects, say it in the Marine Corps GAZETTE. Although we are proud of the distinguished authors who 
appear on our pages, we are equally proud of the fact that the majority of articles accepted for publication are 


written by professional Marines. 


AVIATION 
COMM/ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEER 
GEOPOLITICS 
STRATEGY 

INFANTRY 
INTELLIGENCE 
LEADERSHIP 


LOGISTICS RUSSIA & COMMUNISM 
MECHANIZED SUPPORTING ARMS 
NAVAL GUNFIRE TACTICS 

ORDNANCE TRAINING 


FOREIGN MILITARY SERVICES 
PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
MARINE RESERVE 

ROCKETS & MISSILES 


ORGANIZATION & STAFF FUNCTIONING 
THE MARINE CORPS OF 1968 
HELICOPTERS VS ENEMY AAA 
CONVENTIONAL VS NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
EMPLOYMENT OF MARINE AIR IN LIMITED WAR 


THE REWARDS OF HAVING AN ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE ARE 
CONSIDERABLY MORE THAN MONETARY. DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


e The GAZETTE 
The GAZETTE 
e The GAZETTE 


reaches... 


is edited by professional Marines for professional military men 


Executives in all branches of the U. S. Government 


Senators and Congressmen, including Armed Forces committees 


Every major installation in the U. S. Armed Forces 
More than 100 colleges and universities 


is read and studied by professional military men in the armed forces of 45 foreign countries 


has carried more editorial lineage on the capabilities of the helicopter than any other military journal 


e The GAZETTE 
e The GAZETTE _ is the professional magazine for the U. S$. Marine Corps, the organization which, in military operations, 
pioneered 
... dive-bombing 


... the landing craft 
...the amphibious tank 


a 


.. the anti-tank grenade 


... the armored vest 
... the sub-zero combat boot 
... vertical envelopment 
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THE MILITARY PROFESSION 
Is Pay the Answer? 


By Col Clifford B. Drake 


@ RECENTLY ENACTED INTO LAWS 
a pay increase for the military serv. 
ices, the primary purpose of whichis 
to provide a system of monetaty in- 
centives designed to make a military 
career more attractive — attractive 
to the degree that the Armed Forces 
will be able to attract the right type 
of men in numbers sufficient to pro 
vide for an adequate defense. But, 
is a pay raise the answer? 

It is recognized that a military 
career has only a limited appeal in 
our society. Our social mores and 
way of life just do not produce, ona 
wide enough scale, the attitude which 
causes men to seek the military pro 
fession. We are first and foremost 4 
peace loving people and, by and 
large, we are conditioned to view 
military service, particularly compul 
sory service, with a certain amount 
of distaste—in times of so-called 
peace that is. We much prefer dis 
armament to preparation for wal, 
and against this attitude it is difficult 
to develop a Christian argument. 
However, we are not at peace. We 
have a most determined enemy 
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whose ultimate goal is the destruc- 


tion of our free, democratic way of 
life, albeit he is refraining from 
shooting at us at the moment. 


The Problem 


The problem currently confront- 
ing the nation is a relatively new 
one. Never before, except in time of 
actual war, have we been called 
upon to raise and maintain such 
large military forces as we have to- 
day. And, to ensure that we are pro- 
ducing, manning and properly em- 
ploying the complex systems of 
weapons and equipment required to 
satisly the demands of modern war- 
fare, calls for a highly competent, 
dedicated corps of professional ofh- 
cers and noncommissioned officers. 
That we do not have such a corps 
sufficient to our needs is made evi- 
dent both by the high rate at which 
ualified men are leaving the serv- 
ices and by the difficulties all serv- 
ices are encountering in their efforts 
to replace them. 

There is no question but that this 
problem is well recognized. The 
military services have been most ac- 
tive in instituting measures seeking 
its alleviation as has the Congress in 
the constructive legislation it has 
passed. Periodic pay increases, pub- 
lic sponsored housing, improved sur- 
vivor benefits, contingency options 
on retirement, better medical care 
for dependents . . . all are positive 
measures toward improving the ca- 
reer aspects of military service. Yet, 
what is the result? We still are faced 
with the staggering waste, measured 
not only in dollars but more impor- 
tant in reduced combat readiness, 
caused by the high rate of turnover 
of skilled military personnel. 


The Cause and Effect 

What is happening is simply this. 
Trained men are leaving the services 
because they are not receiving suff- 
cient satisfactions in return for the 
contributions demanded from them. 
Or to put it another way, the nega- 
tive aspects of military service over- 
shadow the positive aspects except 
in the case of a minority group who 
are attracted primarily to the profes- 
sion of arms itself. In effect, the 


_ @untry is requiring more from the 


Man in uniform in terms of the na- 
tion’s values than it is paying out to 
him in terms of his values. In words 
Of one syllable there is just not 
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enough in it for the majority in re- 
turn for the sacrifices demanded. 
On the face of it this is plain bad 
management. No other organization 
could survive under similar circum- 
stances. Yet the defense of the coun- 
try hangs in the balance. 


Is There a Solution? 


What is the answer? Is the new 
pay scale the solution? Certainly, it 
is a step in the right direction, but a 
pay raise in itself is not the full an- 
swer. Study after study on the gen- 
eral question of why men work re- 
veals, surprisingly enough, that once 
an adequate subsistence level has 
been met, pay alone becomes a rath- 
er low order incentive. A multitude 
of data has been collected concern- 
ing why men leave the military serv- 
ices, and here again pay is not neces- 





sarily the controlling item. It would 
be redundant at this point to at- 
tempt to analyze the answers to the 
question of why men leave the serv- 
ice, but a significant generalization 
can be drawn to the effect that de- 
sirable men leave the service not 
necessarily because of what is wrong 
with it but rather because they have 
good reason to believe that they will 
receive more in terms of their sense 
of values in civilian life than they 
will by remaining in the service for 
a like effort on their part. Carrying 
it one step further, they believe that 
for an increase in output they will 
receive greater compensation in 
civilian life than the country is pre- 
pared to pay for increased effort in 
the service —and, this is not just 
measured in dollars. 

At this point we might well exam- 
ine the system of incentives which 
cause men to contribute their serv- 
ices to organizations and then see 
how the military services measure up 
in this regard. That the economy 
of incentives, i.e. what is offered in 
return for the services demanded, is 


somewhat out of whack in the Armed 
Forces at the moment, needs little 
elaboration. 


Incentives vs Motives 


A man will join and contribute 
his efforts to an organization only 
when he is properly motivated. Or- 
dinarily, the strongest classes of hu- 
man motives are those of self-preser- 
vation and self-satisfaction. This in 
itself goes a long way in explaining 
why there is comparatively little dif- 
ficulty in staffing the Armed Forces 
when the life of the country is in 
obvious jeopardy and similarly why 
it is most difficult to retain men in 
the service when the motive of self- 
satisfaction dominates. However, 
both motives always prevail in one 
degree or another and both must be 
satisfied if we are to obtain the serv- 
ices required. The obvious approach 
to satisfying these motives is through 
the direct offering of positive incen- 
tives and reducing or eliminating 
negative incentives. A second and 
more subtle way is, by persuasion, 
to so alter the motives that they will 
be susceptibe to the inducements 
available. 


A System of Incentives 


Generally speaking, incentives can 
be classified as being either objective 
or subjective. Objective incentives 
relate to material things, conditions, 
non-material satisfactions, and _ in- 
tangibles which can be offered as in- 
ducements; while subjective incen- 
tives pertain mainly to the tech- 
niques of persuasion. 

Although by no means exhaustive, 
the following types of objective in- 
centives will serve as good examples 
of what we have to work with: 

1) Material incentives usually are 
the first ones that come to mind. 
Lumped into this category are such 
things as pay and allowances, retire- 
ment benefits, housing, dependent’s 
medical care, survivor benefits, com- 
missaries, clubs, exchanges, recrea- 
tional facilities, etc. — all of which 
have a value in a materialistic sense 
and which can be offered directly as 
an inducement to serve. Because of 
our moneyed economy and the high 
degree of specialization and social 
and economic compartmentation 
that exists in our society we tend to 
greatly overemphasize material in- 
ducements. As _ was _ previously 
pointed out, once the subsistence 
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Col Drake was commissioned in the Marine Corps in 
1940. During WWII he served as: CO, Ist Bn, 14th 
Marines; CO, 2d Bn, 14th Marines. Following WWI 
he served as Administrative Aide to the Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations and as G-], 2dMarDiv. He also 
commanded the 3d Bn, 10th Marines. After serving as 
Head, Enlisted Coordinator Section, Detail Branch, 
HQMC, he attended the United Kingdom Joint Serv- 
ices Staff College in England. He holds a BA degree 
from UCLA and an MA degree from Stanford. 








level has been obtained, i.e. ade- 
quate food, clothes, housing, medical 
care, etc. material inducements 
alone assume a rather low degree of 
importance. This view may not be 
readily acceptable, but one has only 
to recall to mind the saying, “money 
does not buy everything,” to give it 
some credence. The reason we in- 
tend to overemphasize material in- 
centives is that they quite often 
serve to satisfy some other motive or 
reinforce some other incentive. 


2) The second type of incentive, 
one which is more personal and non- 
materialistic in nature, includes the 
opportunities that are offered for ac- 
quiring distinction, position, status, 
prestige, standing in the community, 
etc. This is of great importance once 
a satisfactory subsistence level has 
been reached, although one may not 
choose to recognize it as such at first 
thought. However, it is not being 
too unrealistic to suggest that one of 
the real values in a system of differ- 
ential rewards for services rendered 
is the recognition that goes with 
such reward or what can be bought 
with them in the way of recognition. 


3) One of the most powerful non- 
material incentives is the offering of 
the means whereby an individual 
may satisfy his idealistic or altruistic 
motives or drives. In this category 
fall those satisfactions derived from 
knowing that one has.done an im- 
portant job well, that one has con- 
tributed measurably to the well-be- 
ing of his country or fellow men. 
Pride of workmanship, a tangible 
demonstration of patriotism, or a 
sacrifice for the good of others are 
examples of the satisfactions to be 
achieved under this type of induce- 
ment. 

4) Closely allied with the forego- 
ing is the incentive which offers one 
the feeling of actual participation in 
a major worthwhile organization, 
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e.g. being a part of a winning team 
that is in the “Big Time,” making a 
valuable contribution in an organi- 
zation that plays a prominent role 
in shaping the course of world 
events. This may or may not be re- 
lated to the desire for personal pres- 
tige. 

5) Physical working conditions 
can be a most effective incentive 
from both a positive and negative 
standpoint. 

6) Then, there is the question of 
social attractiveness. Does the organ- 
ization offer a system of personal 
relations which make for compati- 
bility, does one fit in easily, do we 
like the men with whom we serve, 
are we at home or are we strangers 
in a hostile organization? 

7) Related to the question of so- 
cial compatibility but of perhaps 
more importance is the question of 
comradeship. What is offered in this 
regard? Is there a strong bond of 
comradeship or are we continually 
at each others’ throats, .competing 
for material gains. 

On the subjective side, as was said, 
we rely mainly on the art of persua- 
sion. One tangible incentive in this 
regard is to establish a set of condi- 
tions which will exclude individuals 
from serving unless they contribute 
worthwhile services. In other words 
one must measure up to exacting 
standards in order to enjoy a mili- 
tary career. Other forms of persua- 
sion involve selling or propagandiz- 
ing an individual on the idea that 
belonging to the organization is in 
his best interests. And finally, there 
is the creating of a national or social 
attitude which will tend to motivate 
more individuals toward a military 
career. 


Incentives . .. Military vs Civilian 

How do these incentives stack up 
in comparing military service with 
the inducements offered in civilian 


life? “There can be no question by 
that a military career equals, if no 
betters in a good many cases, the 

portunity of knowing that one j 
doing an important job, of gainj 

pride of workmanship, of satisfying 
the motive of patriotism, for achiey. 
ing social attractiveness and com: 
radeship, and for gaining the seng 
of being in the “Big Time.” Whe. 
ever you go in the military servig 


you cannot help but have a sense of 


being at home, you know that yoy 


belong, conditions and surrounding. 


are always familiar, you always hay 
a friend and you cannot escape from 
the feeling of belonging to one of 
the biggest most important organj. 
zations in the world and that yoy 
are an integral part of it. There jj 
no doubt but that what you are do 
ing is worthwhile and vitally neces 
sary to the preservation of the free 
world, 


On the question of physical con 
ditions of work, the lot of the profes. 
sional military man is a hardy one to 
say the least. Not only that, but we 
do not want to so concentrate on 
creature comforts and attitudes that 
they tend to destroy fighting efficien: 
cy as was the case in certain elements 
of the military services following 
WWII. We can tolerate neither 
softness nor petticoat treatment, 
Austerity, in its place, is a virtue 
But, this does not mean that we 
have to go out of our way to be un 
comfortable, except when training ot 
operational conditions so demand. 


Unquestionably, the value of this’ 


incentive can be increased either 
through new measures designed to 
improve physical conditions of 
through the elimination of unneces 
sary discomforts or heckling incor 
veniences. It behooves military com 
manders at all levels to take stock dl 
the conditions under which theit 
men work and live. This is nothing 
more than the exercise of the fune 
tions of leadership. Furthermore, a 
congressional and departmental lev 
el, it might well pay a handsome 


dividend if an inventory were take 


of the restrictive measures now if 
effect which operate against making 
this an effective incentive. A pre 
gram such as those to report reduc 
tions in paper work, improved work 
methods, etc. could be instituted 
further the idea of improving phys 
cal working conditions. 


Material incentives receive the 
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preatest attention probably because 
they are the easiest to isolate and be- 
cause we have been conditioned to 
believe that they have an inordinate 
effect on our well being. Harking 
back to the days before WWII, the 
general philosophy that prevailed 
then was that one chose the military 
rofession with the understanding 
that the financial remuneration 
would be small and that unlike most 
civilian occupations there would be 
no opportunity for increased earn- 
ings such as overtime pay, merit pay 
raises, bonuses, commissions, fees, 
etc. Nevertheless, this was quite ac- 
ceptable because it was understood 


whole, has been narrowed to the 
extent that these benefits no longer 
are effective in satisfying the other 
motives or reinforcing the other in- 
centives which have some to depend 
on material inducements. 


How to Create a Favorable Balance 
of Incentives 


From the foregoing it should be 
apparent that there are at least 3 
areas in which something can be 
done to create a favorable balance of 
incentives — that is, a system of in- 
centives which is reasonable from 
the standpoint of what the country 
can afford to offer and which in turn 





other 


that there would be means 
which would enable one to enjoy a 
standard of living, a status in the 
community, and a measure of social 
security comparable to what one 
could expect to earn in some other 
form of endeavor. These other 
means were those things which we 
have now come to call “fringe bene- 
fits.” For a profession wherein the 
conditions of service are subject to 
such an uncontrollable complex of 
Variables, as is the case in the mili- 
lary, this seemed like a_ logical 
scheme of compenastion. 

But, what has happened? This 
situation no longer prevails. Al- 
though at the subsistence level the 
material incentives may be adequate 
and despite the beneficial legislation 
which has been enacted, the gap be- 
tween “fringe benefits” available to 
the military and civilian, taken as a 
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is reasonable from the standpoint of 
the individual whom it is desired to 
attract to a military career. 

First, available material incentives 
can be so manipulated that they will 
serve to provide the degree of rein- 
forcement necessary to satisfy the 
motive of status. Second, federal, 
state and local agencies, as well as 
the information media and various 
civic business and religious organiza- 
tions, have it within their means to 
create a more favorable attitude on 
the part of the general public to- 
wards the military profession. And 
third, the negative incentives or dis- 
advantages of military service can be 
further reduced. Obviously, these 
are all interrelated. 

Without intending to detract from 
the importance of the latter 2 areas 
mentioned above, it is believed that 
the question posed in the title will 


best be answered by concentrating 
on the first proposition, manipulat- 
ing available material incentives. 


At the outset it should be manifest 
that we cannot expect to compete in 
the civilian market for manpower on 
a dollar for dollar basis. Already, 
one out of every ten dollars spent in 
the United States goes for national 
defense in one form or another. To 
attempt to raise the pay scale of the 
military so that it in itself would 
provide all the incentive necessary, 
would boost the military budget to 
prohibitive heights. Not only is this 
rather bad economics, but, more 
important from our standpoint, the 
caliber of men so attracted to the 
profession would be somewhat ques- 
tionable. There have been few “‘sol- 
diers of fortune” who have made 
any measurable contribution in the 
moral sense. 


The pay increase enacted serves to 
satisfy the requirement for an ade- 
quate subsistence level, and since it 
includes an improved differential be- 
tween grades, it will assist in rein- 
forcing other incentives, such as rec- 
ognition, but not to the degree nec- 
essary. 


Make the Military Profession 
Something Special 

Specifically, what is proposed is 
that we take the material incentives 
(other than pay and its accouter- 
ments) which currently exist and 
strengthen them to the degree that 
they become very positive attrac- 
tions. This means operating the 
commissaries, exchanges, clubs and 
other beneficial services, on such a 
basis that the career serviceman will 
be able to acquire those tangible 
things and attitudes which in turn 
will give him added status amongst 
his civilian contemporaries. What is 
needed is to create a set of desirable 
conditions which can be enjoyed 
only by virtue of continued active 
military service. That this can be 
done with a relatively small dollar 
outlay, ‘ere is no doubt. One has 
only look at the special advan- 
tages which were available just prior 
to WWII. From this, it seems to fol- 
low logically that faced with the 
prospect of Josing these special privi- 
leges, privileges that are not normal- 
ly available in civilian life, the. man 
who is contemplating leaving the 
service will take a long; secqnd look. 


Immediately the cry is heard that 
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such a scheme makes the military a 
special privilege group. Well, just 
what is wrong with that? Is it really 
foreign to our ideas of a democratic 
society? True it has been said that 
to create special groups whose spe- 
cial interests are catered to is incom- 
patible with our way of life. But, is 
it? Since the turn of the century 
there has grown up an extensive net- 
work of organizations whose only 
purpose is to further the special in- 
terests of one group or another, Al- 
most every civilian falls into some 
sort of group which has an organiza- 
tion dedicated to furthering his par- 
ticular interests. The labor and vet- 
erans organizations are prime exam- 
ples. In fact, within the labor move- 
ment alone there are still other or- 
ganizations to look out for the self 
endowed special interests, rights, 
privileges, etc. of various racial, reli- 
gious and other minority groups. It 
goes on ad infinitum. Not that we 
have any particular quarrel with 
such a system; it is mentioned here 
to emphasize the point that the mili- 
tary profession has no such paternal- 
istic or protective organizations, yet 


must compete in an environment 
which abounds in them. 

The military is in the hands of the 
Congress and the civilian officials of 
government, it is subordinate to and 
responsive to the will of the people, 
and no responsible military man 
would want to change this. However, 
Congress and the Administration are 
not immune to the pressures exerted 
by special groups which represent 
various private interests. ‘The situa- 
tion now is that the military services 
find they are, in fact, themselves a 
special interest group —a group in 
which the special interests have a 
special interest — namely the mili- 
tary pay roll. 

The impact of the military pay 
roll on the national and local econ- 
omies has had a most telling effect — 
it in itself is big business, and unfor- 
tunately, the impression has been 
created that getting the serviceman’s 
pay check into the right channels 
takes precedence over the well being 
of the serviceman himself. Possibly 
this is an illusion, but witness the 
lobbies against the commissaries, ex- 
changes, package stores, etc., and 
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they have not been without succes, 
Not only that, but there are those jp 
influential positions who protest ang 
decry any public support for improy. 
ing the amenities of service life, 

It is somewhat of a paradox tha 
these pressure groups should haye 
such an apparent sympathetic ear jp 
the right places when the defense of 
the country is being jeopardized by 
a lack of qualified men in the Armed 
Forces. Not only does this seemingly 
unwarranted concern for these pri- 
vate interests work against the effec. 
tiveness of the material incentiyes 
for military service, but more impor. 
tant it is a rather degrading slap in 
the face to the man who has chosep 
to serve his country in uniform —, 
rather strong negative incentive to 
say the least. 

If we are going to solve this prob- 
lem of man power, negative incen- 
tives to military service must be elim- 
inated wherever possible. In their 
place conditions must be created 
which will make it a definite privi- 
lege to serve in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, and the returns 
for such service must be of such an 
order that will enable the man in 
uniform to occupy a proper position 
amongst his civilian contemporaries. 
The impression, even if only an illu- 
sion, that the serviceman takes sec- 
ond place to those whose primary 
interest is in his pay check must be 
destroyed. The military _ services 
rightfully should be a special inter 
est group, but the interest should be 
centered on what can be put into 
the group to strengthen the national 
defense not what can be got out ofit 
to further private interests. Indeed, 
make the military profession some 
thing special. 


A Personal Conclusion 


No article of this nature should be 
concluded without a personal state 
ment of the beliefs and motives of 
the author. First, let me make it 
clear that I have no axe to grind— 
I am in no way dissatisfied with mj 
chosen career—I carry no torch. The 
sole purpose of this article is 
point one way towards a solution t0 
a most serious problem —a problem 
the answer to which I am firmly cot 
vinced does not lie in a pay raist 
alone. The answer is not easy — bul 
it is there —and it will take a bit 


of courage to make it effective. 
US @ MC 
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GAZETTE BooKSHOP SPECIALS 


A Pictorial History of the U. S. Marine Corps 


The Bookshop purchased the publisher’s remaining stock of this fine 
reference book at cost. A fine ready reference, interesting to children as 
well as adults, approved for publication by HQMC. This 72-page publica- 


tion contains chapters covering the following subjects: 


Important Dates in USMC History 
Medal of Honor Winners 
Women Marines 
Marine Aviation 
Marine Corps Commandants 


Chronology of WW II Engagements 
The Marine Reserve 
Marine Corps Camps and Bases 
The Marine Corps Schools 
The Fleet Marine Force 


A History of the U. S. Marine Corps 


Profusely illustrated with combat photos, sketches and drawings. A few 


of the covers slightly marked but otherwise in excellent condition. 


While they last ............ccccceeeeeees 


cinlbss tthindelb lyre scuiiaaan $.50 





1956 Bound Volumes 


12 complete issues bound in sturdy 
green buckram, with index. 


Includes these important articles: 


A Battle Report: Alam Halfa 
The Middle East Powder Keg 
Special Trust and Confidence 
The Company and the Atom 
A Comparison: Marine and 


Russian Weapons 


A Look at the Hump 


Special (less than cost) 


$3.00 each 


! 





FLAG SETS 


Colorful miniatures. National color and 
Marine Corps Standard set in a circular, 
ebonized, wood base. Each flag is 4” x 6”, 
gold-fringed and mounted on an ebonized, 
wood staff with a gold spear head. Can be 


used as: 


Gifts 
Table Decorations 
Window Decorations 
Desk Sets 


Each set boxed! 


$2.00 per set 


Marine Corps Association Members may deduct regular 10% discount. 


The Gasette Bookshop 


BOX 1844 


QUANTICO, VA. 




















MISSION COMPLETED 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR BASIL EMBRY 
The author began his career 3 years 
after the Royal Air Force was formed, 
and by the time he retired as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Allied Air Forces, Cen- 
tral Europe, at the end of 1955, he had 
become a legendary figure. This is his 
personal story.~ It covers his early life 
as a young officer in Iraq and India; 
his exploits over Norway and France; 
his experience of being shot down, 
taken prisoner and escape; his further 
exploits during and after WWIL. 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. $5.50 


THE GREAT ARMS RACE 


HANSON W. BALDWIN 

The military editor of The New York 
Times, who has long been one of the 
country’s foremost writers on military 
affairs, here examines and compares the 
world’s 2 great arsenals, weapon by 
weapon. He presents a detailed study 
of the relative status of US and Soviet 
manpower, air defenses, missiles, nuclear 
weapons and strategy. Mr. Baldwin de- 
votes much of his book to a study of US 
weaknesses and to an analysis of what 
we can do in terms of defense spending 
and organization in order to attain 
maximum strength. 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. $2.95 


THE COMPLETE ARCHERY BOOK 


LOUIS HOCHMAN 
Archery is an ideal family sport, com- 
bining the thrills of competitive skill 
with the pleasures and benefits of out- 
door living. To give the reader (begin- 
ner and skilled archer alike) the most 
up-to-date fund of practical archery in- 
formation and knowhow possible, Mr. 
Hochman enlisted the aid of the na- 
tion’s top archers. Here for the first 
time are their “trade” secrets, plus de- 
tailed instructions on making and using 
equipment that will benefit every archer. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Arco Publishing Co., Inc., NY. 
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$2.00 


UN PARADE 


THE WAR IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 1803-1810 


PIERS MACKESY 


This book is a unified study of British 
strategy in the Mediterranean during 
the critical years when Nelson and Col- 
lingwood were successively Commander- 
in-Chief, from the breakdown of the 
Peace of Amiens in 1803, to the visible 
breach in the Tilsit alliance between 
Napolen and the Tsar in 1810. It em- 
braces naval, military and diplomatic 
affairs, traces the policy which gave 
them life and explains why successive 
British ministries thought it necessary to 
devote such massive resources to a thea- 
tre which produced few decisive results. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. $8.00 


ROCKETS AND GUIDED MISSILES 


JOHN HUMPHRIES. Foreword by PROFESSOR 
A. D. BAXTER 

Intended in the main for engineers 
and technicians, this complete survey of 
present day achievements and possible 
future developments presents the latest 
information on rocket motors and their 
applications from an engineer’s point 
of view. Both solid and liquid propel- 
lant motors are discussed, the latter 
more fully as being of greater interest 
to the engineer. A special feature is the 
comprehensive bibliography which helps 
to make this work an invaluable intro- 
duction for those entering the field of 
rockets and guided missiles. 


The Macmillan Co., NY. 


FRONTIER TO SPACE 


ERIC BURGESS. Foreword by SIR HAROLD 
SPENCER JONES, The Astronomer Royal 

This gives an account of how modern 
rockets are enabling man to obtain ac- 
curate information on conditions at the 
frontier to interplanetary space. It ex- 
plains how the high altitude vehicles are 
instrumented to do this and outlines 
the kind of experiments which are being 
carried out. The book is fully illustrated 
and also contains a collection of refer- 
ences and modern data which will be 
found of great help to the serious stu- 
dent. 


The Macmillan Co., NY. $4.50 


THE STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 


Edited by C. G. BROWNE 
and THOMAS S. COHN 


This volume, the result of a broad 
survey of leadership literature, is an gp. 
tempt to select those published studig, 
which appear to make some singular g 
significant contribution to various ay 
pects of the whole leadership area. The 
present selections do not represent any 
specific area of leadership activity, by 
rather cut across a number of areas— 
business, recreation, education, unions, 
military and clubs. Neither has an a 
tempt been made to promote any spe: 
cific approach to, nor theory of, leader. 
ship. The book presents a sampling of 
key studies which may provide a further 
step toward the organization of leader. 
ship material around some central prin. 
ciples, theories and methods. 


Interstate Printers, Danville, Ill. 


THE ORDEAL OF WOODROW 
WILSON 


HERBERT HOOVER 

This book portrays President Wilson 
striving to give the world a good and 
just peace. When, in Paris, he found 
this impossible, he fought not only to 
set up the League of Nations, but to 
make it part of the treaties so that it 
might later remedy the inequities and 
injustices of the peace. Mr. Hoover tells 
of the opposition that arose to the 
Treaty and to the League at home, how 
Mr. Wilson set out to save them and 
was stricken in Colorado. During hi 
long illness the fight to ratify the Treaty 
and the League was lost in the Senate- 
completing the tragedy. The book com 
centrates on the period between 19} 
and 1921. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., NY. $6.00 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
CASEBOOK 
WILLIAM E. DAUGHERTY and MORRIS 
JANOWITZ 

This unprecedented collection of itt 
formation relating to all phases of psy 
chological warfare is at once a hant 


book, a history, and a readable how-t0. 


for an important phase of hot or cold 
war. Included are case histories and 
articles written by 73 experts in the field 
of psywar activities. Psywar planning 
operations, and evaluation of results alt 
all covered thoroughly and graphically 
illustrated by factual examples drawl 
from history up to the present time. 


The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Ma. 
$12.90 
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MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HAROLD J. LEAVITT 

For people in or about to enter man- 
agerial life, here is a practical and read- 
able guide to the problems that the 
manager is likely to encounter in the 
most highly charged aspect of his work 
—his relations with his fellow workers 
and employees. Drawing upon the latest 
research in the psychology of personality 
and social psychology, the author dis- 
cusses his subject from the single per- 
son on up through the large mass of 
people, thereby covering the major 
categories of personnel problems that 
must be faced by the manger in mod- 
ern business. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. $5.00 
SOLDIERS: The Fighting Divisions of 
the Regular Army 


BRUCE JACOBS 


The regular army has 12 infantry 
divisions, 4 armored divisions, 3  air- 
borne divisions and one cavalry division. 
This book gives a brief history of all of 
them, telling of their most important 
engagements, their famous leaders and 
their outstanding heroes. Also included 
are all commanding generals, division 
locations, division citations, Medal of 
Honor men and awards. 


W, W. Norton & Co., NY. 


THE SOVIET FAR EAST 
ERICH THIEL 


The Soviet Far East is a desolate re- 
gion with a great economic potential — 
an area of about 114 million square 
miles, extending from Lake Baikal to 
the Pacific Ocean. This isolated country 
is of vital strategic importance to the 
Soviet Union: it is the gateway to the 
ocean. Translated from the German, 
this regional geography is the first ac- 
count in English to cover the subject 
matter so thoroughly. 


$5.95 


POLAND: East-Central Europe 
Under the Communists 


OSCAR HALECKI, Editor 


This volume continues the task of 
presenting accurate, comprehensive in- 
formation and analysis on each of the 
countries of Mid-Europe under commu- 
nist domination. It is one of a series 
planned by the Mid-European Studies 
Center, a unit of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee. The fullest measure of avail- 
able communist and Western Polish 
data and the best critical evaluations of 
that material were used in compiling 
this book. 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. $10.00 


THE KNIGHTS OF BUSHIDO 
LORD RUSSELL OF LIVERPOOL 


Here is the permanent record, docu- 
mented and definitive, of the Japanese 
atrocities and other war crimes in WW 
II. The picture which emerges here is 
one of stark horror, recording as it does 
the factual details of brutality on the 
part of the Japanese forces to prisoners 
of war, civil internees and the popula- 
tions of occupied countries. Lord Rus- 
sell’s previous book dealt with the in- 
famies perpetrated by the Nazis. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., NY. $5.00 


DEATH OF A NATION 


CLIFFORD DOWDEY 

Confederate forces invaded the United 
States of America in the waning days of 
June 1863. On the first 3 days of July 
a momentous battle was fought at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. For 3 days two great armies, 
the Confederate under Robert E. Lee, 
the Union troops under George Meade, 
were locked in violent combat. ‘This is 
the story of the Confederate role in that 
battle. It is a narrative of great detail 
and power, and a searching examination 
of the reasons for the ultimate defeat of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 


THE SPLENDID LITTLE WAR 
FRANK FREIDEL 

“It has been a splendid little war,” 
wrote John Hay to Theodore Roosevelt 
after the fall of Santiago. Little, the 
Spanish-American War was; it was over 
in barely 4 months. Splendid? Perhaps 
for those at home, reading the blazing 
headlines about a war which, in its in- 
eptitudes, its phenomenally lucky vic- 
tories, its ironies, often resembled a 
comic opera. But for the men who 
fought in it, it was as bloody, dirty and 
heroic a war as any in history. The 
volume contains more than 300 photo- 
graphs and line drawings made on the 
spot by noted artists. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $8.50 


THE AGE OF FIREARMS 


ROBERT HELD 

This graphic history approaches the 
evolution of firearms as a_ historical 
process of 5 centuries with profound 
effects on Western civilization. Illustrat- 
ing the book is a unique collection of 
more than 180 woodcuts, etchings, en- 
gravings and drawings (in addition to 
more than 200 photographs) which the 
author has gathered from sources dating 
from 1475 to the present. 


Harper & Brothers, NY. $7.50 


VICTORY: The Life of Lord Nelson 
OLIVER WARNER 

Nelson is one of that small group of 
heroes in whom interest never wanes. 
Oliver Warner has written about him 
not in exclusively maritime terms, but 
as a man who was exalted, kindly and 
a genius at sea, and who was vain and 
vulnerable ashore. Nelson’s flaws were 
those of a man who goes beyond the 
limits of the ordinary in everything he 
does. The introduction to the volume 
is by Nicholas Monsarrat. 
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PASSING IN REVIEW 


THE SMALLER DRAGON 


JOSEPH BUTTINGER. 535 pages, illustrated. 
Frederick A. Praeger, NY. $6.00 

When the Geneva Agreement cre- 
ating 2 separate Vietnams was signed 
in the summer of 1954, the move- 
ment of refugees out of the commu- 
nist areas in the north, towards the 
free south, increased greatly. At that 
time many French and Vietnamese, 
together with the few interested 
Americans wondered if this refugee 
movement was really desirable; it 
was generally conceded that an ex- 
tension of communist control over 
the southern part of the country was 
just a matter of time. 

During this dramatic period Mr. 
Joseph Buttinger as a representative 
of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee arrived in Saigon to work on 
refugee matters. In the few short 
months of his stay he discovered that 
there were qualities in the Viet- 
namese which did not make commu- 
nization of their country as inevi- 
table as he had been led to believe. 

Mr. Buttinger also discovered that 
the record of the rich history of this 
country is scattered in many vol- 
umes and these are most often out of 
date or not in English. The greatest 
gaps in the narrative appeared to be 
in the early history of this part of 
Southeast Asia. He thus set about 
remedying this deficiency by prepar- 
ing the volume entitled The Smaller 
Dragon. This book is a political his- 
tory of Vietnam, starting with the 
mists of legend and concluding with 
the beginning of the present century. 

South Vietnam is strategically 
located at the tip of Southeast Asia 
and is one of the countries in that 
part of the world which identifies its 
interests with those of the US. The 
president of this new democracy, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, is not only strongly 
anti-communist but also rejects the 
appeals of neutralism; a particular- 
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ly significant fact in an area where 
neutralism has many adherents, An 
understanding of Vietnam thus seems 
desirable for those who would be 
well informed, and it is for this rea- 
son that the publication of The 
Smaller Dragon is both useful and 
timely. 

The history of Vietnam, like that 
of most other countries is one of con- 
flict. Vietnam was subjected to 
Chinese domination for centuries 
and during this prolonged subjuga- 
tion the Vietnamese adopted much 





st 


pe a 


of the Sinic culture. Yet this pro- 
found influence did not lead to the 
absorption of the Vietnamese by the 
Chinese; on the contrary the Viet- 
namese efforts for independence 
never ceased and were eventually 
successful. 

Once Vietnam became independ- 
ent, it began to expand southwards. 
This movement brought the Viet- 
namese into conflict with the Cam- 
bodians then possessors of Cochin- 
china, with the result that the Viet- 
namese drove the Cambodians out 
of the delta of the Mekong. Vietnam 
then assumed the characteristic fig- 
ure 8 configuration it has today: a 
north centered around the’ Red 


River, a south built around the Me. 
kong River delta, and a narrow 
mountainous waist connecting the 
2 areas. j 

This elongated shape of Vietnam, 
some thousand miles from north to 
south, and the concentration of 
ple and agricultural production 
around the 2 great river systems, 
are facts of geography which had 
considerable impact on political a¢. 
tivity in Vietnam. People and rice 
make for power, and when this poy. 
er developed around 2 poles it 
was inevitable that conflict between 
these poles would occur. The pres- 
ent separation of Vietnam into 2 
separate states is not new; earlier 
civil wars had had the same result, 

Internal conflict in Vietnam 
reached such intensity that even 
when the French arrived and set 
about conquering their land, the 
Vietnamese did not set aside per. 
sonal struggles in order to face the 
French with a unified front. 

There is in this volume a_particu- 
lar merit to be found in the copious 
notes and comprehensive _bibliogra- 
phy. Fully half of the book is de. 
voted to these invaluable aids to te 
search and further reading. In addi- 
tion, the author provides a chronol- 
ogy of events which, in 47 pages, 
sketches the history of Vietnam from 
1900 to the present. 


Reviewed by Col V. J. Croizat 


Ed: For 2 years this reviewer served as a Ma 
rine Liaison Officer in Vietnam, and is the 
author of Vietnam in Review which appeared 
in the Jan 1958 GAZETTE. 


THE WORLD IN SPACE 


ALEXANDER MARSHACK. 176 pages, ill 
trated. Thomas Nelson & Sons, NY. $4.% 

Since the successful orbit of the 
first Soviet sputnik on 4 October 
1957, many of us may have gained 
the impression that the Internation 
al Geophysical Year was designed fot 
the purpose of forming propaganda 
camps on either side of the Iron 
Curtain to cheer the successes and 
jeer the failures of the 2 major par 
ticipants in the satellite or space 
race. This is a badly mistaken im 
pression for many reasons as the 
reader of The World in Space will 
find. 

The book points out that the Im 
ternational Geophysical Year (IGY) 
from 1 July 1957 to the end of 1958 
is the greatest scientific research pt 
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gram that has ever been undertaken. 
For the first time in history, 64 na- 
tions (including most of those in the 
communist camp) from more than 
2500 scientific stations and bases, are 
participating in a simultaneous as- 
sault on the secrets of the earth, the 
sun and space. The period has been 
selected because the sun is at a peak 
of a sunspot cycle, which occurs 
every 11 years. This is of great im- 
portance in most of the 13 programs 
being undertaken: Glaciology, 
Oceanography, Meteorology, Solar 
Activity, Aurora and Airglow, Cos- 
mic Rays, Ionospheric Physics, Geo- 
magnetism, Gravity, Seismology, Ra- 
dioactivity Studies, Latitudes and 
Longitudes and Measurement of the 
Earth, and Rocket and Satellite Ex- 
ploration of the Upper Atmosphere. 

The author’s approach to a discus- 
sion of these problems is to trace the 
development of man’s knowledge of 
them from ancient times to the pres- 
ent, showing the state of relative 
ignorance of our earth, and the space 
above it, which still exists. The 
methods of attack being used on a 
vast and internationally coordinated 
basis to solve the problems and elim- 
inate this ignorance are represented 
in some detail. 

The importance of these investi- 
gations to the armies and navies of 
the world is tremendous. For in- 
stance, the ability to predict how 
and when sunspot activity will blank 
out worldwide communications 
might be the basis of launching. a 
Pearl Harbor type of surprise attack. 
Without the radio means of order- 
Ing a retaliatory attack, the other 
side might not survive. In addition 
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to the increased knowledge of radio 
and radar phenomena, advances in 
navigation, map-making, weather 
prediction and control, and the abil- 
ity to use space for instrumented 
vehicles and eventually for man are 
all of extreme military importance. 


The author’s major emphasis is 
on the scientific knowledge to be ac- 
quired. Some of the purely scientific 
facts discussed about the sun are 
among the book’s most interesting. 
In one of the many fine illustrations 
is a picture of a “prominence” or 
explosion on the sun’s surface, which 
“rose 250,000 miles above the sun in 
a little over 30 minutes, at a speed 
of about 400,000 miles an hour.” 
Another amazing fact about the sun 
is that the corona or sun’s outer 
atmosphere has a temperature of 
1,000,000° C extending for millions 
of miles beyond the sun. The reader 
can’t avoid being impressed with the 
unbelievable power of nature, and 
the sun in particular, when faced 
with facts such as these. 


The author has published feature 
articles, technical pieces, picture 
stories, and radio, TV and film 
scripts. He has been IGY Consultant 
for CBS. He has also had the wis- 
dom of having his manuscript 
checked by the directors or high offi- 
cials of the major IGY programs. 

Reviewed by LtCol H. J. Woessner 


Ed: Senior Marine Officer at the Naval 
Academy, this reviewer is a frequent contrib- 
utor to the GAZETTE. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN 

THE PACIFIC, 1897-1909 

WILLIAM R. BRAISTED. 282 pages; bibliog- 

raphy, index, map. University of Texas Press. 
$5.00 

“In a constantly changing interna- 
tional political scene, the United 
States Navy provided the ballast 
which kept American foreign policy 
on an even keel.” With this sentence, 
Dr. Braisted ends his excellent, de- 
tailed account of 12 important years. 
The interplay between diplomacy 
and naval power— diplomatic re- 
quirements demanding greater naval 
effort, and greater naval strength 
making possible a wider range of 
diplomatic action—gives the author 
a sweeping theme. 

This book documents those excit- 
ing years when the influences of 
Roosevelt, Dewey and Mahan 
changed the entire pattern of the US 
Navy—the years in which this coun- 


try found its place as a world power. 
The intricate and delicate political 
maneuverings in the Pacific are ex- 
amined in detail. The long-term re- 
sults of Japan’s victory over Russia 
come into focus. It is easy to see 
how Japan became a potential en- 
emy, after having been a friend for 
so long. This change, like so many 
changes, was the product of the in- 
evitable sweep of history. Vigorous 
nations, sure of their destiny and 
conscious of their strength, were 
bound to come into conflict as the 
frontiers of the world approached 
their finite limit. 

This book is particularly good in 
its elucidation of the shifts in inter- 
national policies and alliances. Spe- 
cific issues, such as the “Open Door” 
in China, could produce temporary 
cooperation, but some basic patterns 
always recur. The sympathy between 
Great Britain and this country, their 
fear and distrust of Germany, the 
ambivalence of France and Japan, 
are all clearly treated. Incidentally, 
except when they had been too bad- 
ly beaten by Japan, no one seemed 
to love the Russians very much or 
for very long. An interesting side- 
light on the Russian mind is given 
us in the account of their duplicity 
over railroads and communications 
while ostensibly partners with the 
Western powers in the suppression 
of the Boxer uprising. 


Dr. Braisted is most objective 
about American imperialism. Our 
actions in Hawaii, in the Philip- 
pines, in Cuba and in Colombia, 
are given a clear-minded appraisal. 
This is not the place or time for 
discussion of the moral and interna- 
tional issues involved, but certain 
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questions do arise. Could this coun- 
try, considering the climate and tem- 
per of the times, have taken any 
other course? Many of the problems 
were demanding in the extreme — 
the 2-ocean Navy, the defense of the 
Philippines, the China policy — but 
no middle course or safe haven ever 
appeared. 

The book touches lightly on the 
role of Marines. Their participation 
in the suppression of the Boxer up- 
rising is noted and a number of in- 
stances in which they were alerted 
and moved are cited. This is not 
really an omission. Dr. Braisted does 
not concern himself very much with 
the details of fights or, except as they 
affect power balances, the makeup 
of forces. The evolution and true 
meaning of the balanced fleet con- 
cept can safely be left to others. 


Our author cannot resist attack- 
ing one pleasant little naval story. 
He does not believe that Capt Chi- 
chester, Royal Navy, placed the 
heavy cruiser _Immortalité between 
VAdm Diederichs’ Kaiserin Augusta 
and Olympia in Manila Bay. He 
feels that this is one of those retro- 
spective stories invented in the in- 
terest of Anglo-American comity. 
Perhaps so— but this reviewer has 
had the story from Chichester’s fam- 
ily and read it in his memoirs and 
hates not to believe it. 


In summary, Dr. Braisted has 
given us a most valuable work. His 
scholarship and painstaking docu- 
mentation translate into a lucid and 
rewarding exposition of a stirring 
period in our history and of the 
Navy’s leading role in it. The prog- 
ress of naval thought and the roles 
of the various agencies involved in 
our naval evolution are set forth in 
detail and in patterns which make 
for a most readable book. 

Reviewed by Col A. M. Fraser 


Ed: Currently attending the National War 
College, the reviewer was stationed at HQMC 
prior to his present assignment. 


ESCAPE FROM CORREGIDOR 
EDGAR D. WHITCOMB; 274 pages; Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago. $4.50 

The life of a POW is a drab exist- 
ence in most cases. But Edgar D. 
Whitcomb, alias Bob Johnson, man- 
aged to wander about quite freely 
and even enjoy night life in Shang- 
hai after the Japanese swished a net 
over him. 
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His operation plan for escape is 
highly recommended over the Count 
de Monte Cristo “shroud bit” or the 
John Dillinger “wooden gun caper.” 

After swimming away from the 
“Rock” (after the surrender), Whit- 
comb landed on Luzon and received 
shelter and aid from friendly Philip- 
pinos before he ran into some de- 
cidedly “unfriendly” natives who 
turned him over to the enemy. 
Flung forthwith into the bastille at 
Fort Santiago in Manila, he is ques- 
tioned at length by the Japanese who 
punctuate their remarks and ques- 
tions with solid blows of a lead pipe. 

The Japanese, being a suspicious 
lot, do not believe he is Robert 
Johnson, a civilian and son of Fred 
Johnson, a mining engineer. As a 
matter of fact, he is mot Robert 
Johnson. He is Lt Edgar D. Whit- 
comb, an Army Air Force pilot, and 
if the Japs see through this Jekyll, 
they are liable to tan his Hyde. 
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Not wanting to be shot down 
cold stone dead in the market place, 
Whitcomb keeps a stiff upper lip 
and is transferred to Santo Tomas 
University where all the civilians are 
interned. 

Santo Tomas is the Caribe Hilton 
of the internment can:ps of the Far 
East but Whitcomb keeps working 
his bolt and finally the Japanese put 
him on a boat .and ship him to 
Shanghai where several Americans 
finance him and support him in the 
style in which we wauld all like to 
become accustomed. 

He is finally repatriated aboard 
the Gripsholm, in an exchange of 
Japanese and American Nationals, 
and gets back to the States where he 
eventually flies against the enemy for 
the first time. 


Ed Whitcomb was one of a 
of aviators who got to the Phil 
pines a few days before the war 
started. They were shot down befor 
they ever got up and spent the rey 
of the time of the 6-month war jp 
the Philippines moving from on 
unit to the other. Whitcomb esca 
to Corregidor when Bataan fell and 
was assigned to one of the hetero 
geneous units composed of Marine, 
Philippinos, Army and Navy person. 
nel on Monkey Point. 


The full force of the Japaneg 
amphibious assault hit this sectiop 
of Corregidor, and Whitcomb’s de. 
scription of the final hours of the 
“Rock” are factual and gripping, 


He speaks highly and authori. 
tively of the Marines he fought with 
and of those he met before he wa 
captured. 


This is an off-beat POW chronic 
because it deals lightly with the hor. 
rors most returnees had to relate. | 
is fact that reads like fiction, and it 
comes with an introduction written 
by LtGen Field Harris, USMC(Ret) 

Reviewed by CWO Fred Stolley, USMC (Ret) 


Ed: CWO Stolley was captured on Correg 
dor with the 4th Marines and\spent 42 month 
as a prisoner-of-war. 


POCKET BATTLESHIP 


ADMIRAL THEODOR KRANCKE and H. J. 
BRENNECKE, 239 pages, illustrated. W. W. 
Norton & Co. Inc., NY. $3.95 

This book narrates the tale of the 
war cruise of the German “Pocket 
Battleship” Admiral Scheer in the 
winter months of 1940-41. The stor 
is told by her Captain at the time 
Theodor Krancke, and the German 
Naval writer, H. J. Brennecke. Itis 
naturally recorded from the German 
point of view, and this serves to add 
to its interest for the Americal 
reader. 

As part of its naval build-up pridt 
to WWII, Germany built 3 “Pocket 
Battleships’ —a hybrid _ ship-typt 
registering between a battleship and 
heavy cruiser. The ships, Scheey 
Graf Spee, and Deutschland or Lut 
zow, were designed largely for com 
merce warfare, and they were # 
used. 

The defeat of the Graf Spee in Dé 
cember 1939 in South Atlantic we 
ters, has been the subject of severd 
books. The Graf Spee sank only 5); 
000 tons of Allied shipping, whereas 
the Scheer sent to the bottom mor 
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than 3 times this much—and was not 
destroyed until 1945 while in a ship- 
ard for overhaul. She was known 
to the Germans as a lucky ship and 
was not defeated at sea. 

Capt Theodor Krancke (now Ad- 
miral) is cast in a hero’s role which 
is mildly distasteful as the reader re- 
flects on the authorship of the book. 
He amply demonstrated his profes- 
sional skill in carrying out his mis- 
sion of destruction and disruption of 
Allied commerce in 2 oceans—South 
Atlantic and Indian. A notably grip- 
ping portion of the book is the de- 
scription of the initial passages 
through the Denmark Strait. Marine 
officers will find food for thought in 
following the actions of a command- 
er on completely independent duty 
under conditions requiring daring 
and imagination. 

This story brings us back to the 
exciting and sober days prior to our 
entrance into WWII, and provides 
vivid descriptions of a surface type 
Naval warfare we will likely never 
witness again. 

Reviewed by LtCol T. M. Burton 
Ed: The reviewer is stationed at Camp Butler, 


3d Mar Div. 


EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS 
GEN PAUL VON LETTOW-VORBECK with 


foreword by John Gunther. 300 pages, illus- | 


trated. Robert Speller and Sons, NY. 


Take some time out and go to war 
with Col Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck 


$6.00 | 


ashe spends the years of WWI fight- | 


ing for his fatherland in German 
Fast Africa. One cannot fail to be 
inspired by this saga of a fighting 
man who never lost a battle, never 
was defeated, and never was. forced 


to surrender despite the tremendous 


odds against him. 


“,.. There is almost always a way 
out, even of an apparently hopeless 
position, if the leader makes up his 
mind to face the risks.”” This is the 
philosophy of Von Lettow, the “lion 
of Africa,” of whom John Gunther 
has said, “... there are no more like 
him.” 

East African Campaigns traces the 
history of German efforts in East 
Africa during WWI. And it is fasci- 
hating history indeed. This is an 





amazing story of how a devoted and 

sttong-willed commander (with his | 
fye on the objective) was able to in- | 
spite a small and ill-equipped force | 
{0 engage a tremendous number of | 
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Allied jtroops who might otherwise 
have fought in Europe. With a mili- 
tary force of 3,000 Europeans and 
11,000 native Askari, Von Lettow 
held some 300,000 Allied troops at 
bay for the greater part of the war. 
Over 130 generals took the field 
against him and over 60,000 men 
fell fighting him. 

In matter of fact tones, Gen von 
Lettow-Vorbeck recalls his activities 
as Colonel Commandant of German 
forces in East Africa from the time 
he landed in Dar-es-Salaam in Jan 
1914 until his departure 5 years 
later. Prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, this experienced one-time 
battalion commander of Marines 
deduced that, if war should come, 
his objective would be to tie down 
as many enemy forces as_ possible 
and thus reduce pressures in the 
main theater. He never lost sight of 
this objective and the results of his 
campaigns attest to the high degree 
of his success. 

As a recital of guerrilla warfare 
and the problems attendant thereto, 
East African Campaigns makes su- 
perb reading. Individual actions are 
described in some detail and with- 


out the usual emotional overtones 
that characterize war memoirs. The 
attention to logistic matters which 
characterized German planning is of 
interest. After an initial support 
organization comprising railroads, 
roads, trucks, and as many as 100,000 
native bearers, the Germans shifted 
to a “live off the land and off the 
enemy” supply system, admirably 
suited to the type of warfare which 
they were forced to wage. Their 
movements were often necessitated 
by a need for new harvests. Their 
cffensive operations were frequently 
undertaken as a means of procuring 
military supplies. 

East African Campaigns is of much 
interest to both the general reader 
and the military man. For both, it is 
an interesting bit of history that is 
well worth reading. For the latter 
there are many lessons in the con- 
duct of small wars and guerrilla op- 
erations. Most of all, however, it is 
an excellent case history in com- 
mand and leadership. 


Reviewed by L#Col H. H. Reichner, Jr. 


Ed: The reviewer is an instructor at the Naval 
War College. Prior to his present assignment 
he was on the G-3 staff HOMC. 
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East Coast — Memorial Services 
at Boston Commons 





# Tue Ist MarDiv AssociATION 
had a double-barreled reunion again 
this year with the West Coast Sec- 
tion meeting in San Diego, July 18, 
19, 20 and the East Coast Section 
getting together in Boston, August 8, 
9 and 10. 

The West Coast reunion was held 
in the plush El] Cortez Hotel. Regis- 
tration began Friday and that after- 
noon the members went to the Re- 
cruit Depot to view a 2,000-man 
parade. LtGen E, A. Craig, USMC 
(Ret) reviewed the troops and Col 
R. W. Boyd acted as commander of 
the parading troops. 

At memorial services the next 
morning LtCdr C, J. Griffen offered 
the invocation and LtGen J. T. Sel- 
den, USMC (Ret) spoke, encompass- 
ing the importance to the nation of 
the Marine Corps as a force-in-readi- 
ness. The benediction was given by 
Lt Keith McPherson, a former Ma- 
rine Corps officer. 

During the short business meet- 
ing held next, LtCol Mitchell Paige, 
Guadalcanal Medal of Honor win- 
ner was elected deputy vice presi- 
dent. He replaced Col R. W. Boyd, 
outgoing deputy vice president. At 
the meeting, San Francisco was rec- 
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view at MCRDep, San Diego 


Ist DIVISION 
REUNIONS 


ommended as the site for next year’s 
reunion. 


At 2000 Saturday an_ overflow 
crowd was seated in the Caribbean 
Room for the banquet. Following 
the meal, Maj Roy Whitlock intro- 
duced the guests and the speakers 
at the head table. He _ presented 
Generals G. C. Thomas and John T. 
Selden, both retired and former Ist 
Division commanders, and E. A. 
Craig who commanded the Ist Bri- 
gade in Korea. 


Next on the list of introductions 
were MajGen E. W. Snedeker, cur- 
rent Division Commander, Richard 
Tregaskis, author of Guadalcanal 
Diary, Sgt Robert McKenzie, Divi- 
sion Symbolic Marine, and Sgt Rob- 
ert Duffy, Sergeant of the Division. 

The banquet program was con- 
cluded with the presentation of the 
John Basilone Scholarship to Michael 
Wilson of Indio, Calif. Wilson is the 
son of a deceased Marine. 


In Boston, the First Corps of Ca- 
dets Armory was the headquarters 
for the “Old” and “New” Breed Ma- 
rines. 

During the 3-day meeting Gen 
Clifton B. Cates, former Comman- 
dant of the Corps and one of the 


Division’s combat leaders on Guat. 
alcanal, was elected president of the 
Association. Col Raymond G. Davis 
was elected vice president; LtCol 
Warren Sivertsen, 2d Vice President; 
Henry C. Poppell, 3d Vice President; 
Col George E. Bowdoin, 4th Vic 
President; CWO Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary; Maj Ralph Marston, Le 
gal Officer; TSgt Thomas Travis 
Sergeant-at-arms and Father James 
J. Fitzgerald, Chaplain. 

Activities of the reunion welt 
highlighted by a parade to the Com 
mons where memorial services welt 
held. 

At the Commons ceremony, Gen 
G. C. Thomas administered the oath 
to 80 new recruits who were swom 


in to the Corps as the “Vandegrilt | 


Platoon.” 

Col L. W. Walt was featured speak 
er at the services and after the cere 
mony, the drum and bugle corps anf 
the drill team from the Marine Bar 
racks, D. C., performed. 

On the social side was a band col 
cert, various unit reunions, a “Dow! 
Under Party” and the banquet-enter 
tainment-dance at the Armory. 

At the meeting it was announced 
that the 1959, East Coast reunion 
will be held in Detroit. | Us@M 
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The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 
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CLYMER & LOVEL{| 
SERIES 


THE BOXER REBELLION 


Full color, historical 9” x 14”. prints 
originals done by top-flight illustrat 
John Clymer and Tom Lovell. Six colotf 
prints full of graphic action. Suitable f 
framing for home or office. ’ 


¢ THE BOXER REBELLION e FLAG RAISING ON 
IWO JIMA 


e THE WASP IN ACTION e CAPTAIN PERRY IN ~ 


¢ APPREHENDING SEAL cael 


POACHERS ¢ THE FLORIDA WAR 


You can get these striking prints two 


FREE! 


With a new 3-year membership to 
Marine Corps Association or with a + 
extension to any existing membership.4 


OR 


$700 per set 


sy ordering through the GAZETTE be 


shop. 


GAZETTE Bookshop 


Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
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